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SMUGGLER’S WAY. 


A Story or our ESCAPE OVER THE MONTE Rossa. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL H. G. DE BURGH, O.B.E., M.O. 


On the 8th of September 1943, in a 
prisoner-of-war camp in Northern Italy, 
a British bugle call rang out suddenly— 
‘The Alarm.’ It was repeated. 

For a moment all stood paralysed, 
then everyone was galvanised into 
sudden activity. This was the signal 
we had been waiting for. 

‘The Alarm’ had sounded at 12 noon. 
At 12.10 I passed through the gap 
where the wire had been cut, the 
last of six hundred British prisoners 
of war. 

It sounds a curious thing that we 
‘marched ’ out of a prison camp in an 
enemy country, but the Italian Govern- 
ment was disintegrating and the Ger- 
mans, who were in virtual occupation 
of the country, were moving all Allied 
prisoners to Germany. In view of 
this I and my staff had, with the aid 
of some of the Italian officers, organ- 

ised the camp to be ready for some 
form of break-out, to avoid further 
imprisonment. 

The reason for marching as we did 
in six companies was that I hoped 
that, if the Germans sent air or motor 
patrols to look for us, we, marching 


across country through the trees and 
vines, would be mistaken for a German 
battalion. This was possible, as the 
German uniform might easily be mis- 
taken for our own. Aeroplanes did fly 
low over us—and my gamble came off. 

We hid, concentrated in good cover, 
for two nights, during which time the 
Italian peasants brought us food and 
civilian clothing, thus enabling most 
of us to melt away in small parties in 
various directions. The majority of 
the six hundred got back either to our 
own forces or to Switzerland. 

When all had gone, Colonel Dick 
Wheeler and Captain Reggie Phillips, 
my two staff officers, and I began our 
own bid for freedom. Our plan at 
that time was to try and get to Genoa 
and thence by boat, possibly a neutral 
vessel, to Corsica or some other place 
in Allied hands. But when one is 
escaping, plans do not work out quite 
as expected. After many adventures 
by road and rail we three arrived in a 
small town situated in the valley of 
Aosta, from which many other deep 
and narrow valleys run up to the Swiss 
Alps. 

N 
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We did not want to go to Switzer- 
land, where we thought we should be 
interned for the rest of the war. But 
by now Germans and Fascists were 
searching for escaped prisoners and 
all movement in north Italy was being 
watched, so we were gradually forced 
up one of these valleys towards the 
mountains. We began to fear that a 
party of three was too conspicuous, 
so Dick Wheeler went off on his own. 
He eventually succeeded in negotiating 
one of the passes alone and arrived in 
Switzerland. 

Reggie and I rested for a while to 
ease my foot, in which I had an old 
wound ; also having been in hospital 
for six months I was not particularly 
fit. We then began our long walk to 
@ village at the end of the valley, 
which we had been told was a winter 
sports resort of Italians in peace-time. 
We thought we should be able to hide 
in this lonely valley and eventually 
join a guerrilla band. 

It was a glorious day and the country 
was quite beautiful and untouched by 
any suggestion of war. There were 
thick woods everywhere, and the road 
wound up the hillside, on which grew 
a profusion of mosses, ferns, and little 
coloured flowers. At intervals clear 
cold water cascaded down the rocks 
and across or under the road. It was 
all so peaceful and so beautiful that 
one had to remind oneself that one was 
an escaped prisoner of war and that 
either death or another prison was 
waiting round any corner. One thing 
very important in escaping is to be 
inconspicuous. Our clothes were all 
right, but it was not always possible to 
wash and shave. I carried a razor, 
soap, and brush in my waistcoat 
pockets, and in odd streams in the 
mountains we made our toilet so as to 
look as local as possible. 

We developed very sore feet, owing 
to the town shoes we wore. The shoes 
themselves were becoming conspicuous 
in a part of the world where everyone 
wears mountain boots. So we kept to 
the fields and along the river-bank, 


where we could take off the offending 
shoes and dip our aching feet into the 
icy snow water. 

Here by the river we ate what food 
we had to the incessant accompazi. 
ment of the cow-bells. These I hated; 
I wanted the silence after the noises 
and worries of war, prison camps, and 
escapes. However, one got used to 
them, as to everything else, in time. 

The mountains were closing in on 
both sides towards a point where the 
sun shone brightly on the snows. | 
said to Reggie— 

“Thank God! The valley ends, 
We stop in that village.” 

“Thank God, too, from me,”’’ said 
Reggie. ‘ If I don’t stop, my feet will ; 
they are just burning. How is your 
leg ?”’ 

“** Bloody, but unbowed,’”’ I said 
as we walked on. 

A village lay ahead of us. It was 
quite lovely. Red roofs, timbered 
houses, and up the mountain-sides gay 
chalets dotted here and there in 
emerald-green open spaces in the pine 
woods. Farther up were a few more 
chalets showing dark against the snow. 
As we entered the main street we saw 
by a bridge Alpini troops in their 
grey uniforms with yellow facings, 
their small felt hats with feathers 
stuck in them. They were examining 
all civilians. 

** Reggie,’ I whispered out of the 
corner of my mouth, “‘ this looks like 
the end.”’ 

“* Hell!’ said Reggie. ‘‘ Go on asif 
we owned the damned place,”’ and we 
did, hardly glancing at them. And got 
away with it. 

Frightened by this episode, we 
walked on past several small hotels 
until well out the other side of the 
place. There was one building ahead 
with a large notice, ‘ Hotel Breithorn’; 
another, a sort of chalet, stood across 
the road. 

“I stop here,” I said, “ whatever 
happens.” 

Reggie said nothing. 

I went up the steps of the hotel and 
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found the office. A woman jumped up 
nervously, and before she could speak 
| asked if she knew French. She did. 
I said, ““I want two rooms.’’ She 
said I could have one, with two beds, 
in the chalet. I agreed, and we were 
taken across by an old fierce-looking 
maid. We ordered a bottle of red 
wine, drank it, and fell into bed, 
having ordered some dinner to be sent 
over later. 

I could not sleep. I don’t think I 
ever slept much on the whole trip. 
I was too tired physically and men- 
tally. Not only was escaping a strain, 
but there had been the responsibility 
over a period of weeks for the prepara- 
tion of plans to prevent several hun- 
dred British officers from being taken 
to Germany ; the final mass escape and 
organisation of food, clothes, and con- 
cealment till all could get away in 
various parties. 

All this had now produced a sort of 
numb mentality, so that I lay half 
unconscious and woke  unrested. 
Reggie slept and slept. Next morning 
at about seven-thirty coffee and rolls 
were brought to us. We got up and 
went out. It was beautiful. A forest 
of pines and other trees grew up both 
sides of the narrow valley ; down the 
middle wound a fast-running river 
about twenty yards across in places, 
but narrowing and widening at times. 
In some places it was fairly smooth 
and shallow, but with deep pools; at 
others a rushing torrent over rocks. 

By climbing a little way up the 
eastern side we could see away to the 
Matterhorn or Monte Cervino, as it is 
called locally, and nearer at the end 
of the valley the Breithorn. They were 
shining white with snow, except for 
the top of the Matterhorn, which 
looked like a great jagged black tooth. 
One more village lay, beyond the pine 
woods, tucked into the sharp angle 
where the valley ended. A track led up 
to one of the passes into Switzerland. 

That evening the proprietor of the 
hotel and his wife came to see us. 
They told us that they had thought 
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we were French, but now realised we 
were English. They were very fright- 
ened and said we must go away as the 
Fascists were up looking for escaped 
prisoners. I said we would not go 
unless they produced guides to take 
us over the mountains. They said we 
could not pass over now as it was too 
late in the year. The weather would 
be bad and the snow deep and soft. 
I said in that case we must stay and 
that anyway I didn’t really want to go 
over at all. They left us, saying they 
would find guides. 

We stayed in our room, but when 
local people began to visit us we found 
that everyone knew that two English 
officers were there in the village. The 
ladies brought woollies, thinking we 
were going over the Alps. The woollies 
belonged to their fifteen-year-old 
daughters and so were not very ade- 
quate. Reggie was presented with a 
small piece of fur, either cat- or goat- 
skin. I never discovered where he 
wore it. 

Apart from these ‘comforts,’ we 
were dressed in light summer suits, 
silk shirts, socks and shoes, and had no 
other garments of any kind. 

We waited in vain to meet guides 
which the hotel-keeper had promised, 
and eventually we met a ‘ beautiful’ 
young Italian officer who spoke English. 
He had the best ‘pansy’ winter 
sports kit on, and his fair curls were 
arranged tastefully under and around 
a white cloth cap. We christened him 
‘Blondy’ at once. He told us that 
he was escaping too; we asked ‘ what 
from,’ but this appeared tactless and 
we got no answer. 

During the course of conversation 
he said he was in touch with two 
brothers who might take us over if 
we wanted to go. We told him we 
were not thinking of going to Switzer- 
land. We didn’t trust him anyway. 
Later that evening an Italian lady 
came and told us that a party of 
Australians were in a deserted house 
farther up the valley. We went to 
see them, and later managed to get an 
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Italian Alpini soldier to guide them 
to the main pass, where he said they, 
being ordinary soldiers in uniform, 
would not be stopped. These 
Australians told us that more were on 
the way up, so we decided to see them 
over before doing any more about our 
own future. The last party to arrive 
told us that they had heard on the 
wireless that prisoners were to go to 
Switzerland, from where they would 
be repatriated. 

This decided us, and I sent Reggie to 
contact ‘Blondy’; for we were told 
that as civilians or officers we should 
not get through the guards in the place 
where the soldiers went. ‘ Blondy’ 
came, accompanied by two Italians. 
He said they were willing to take us, 
but it was a long and dangerous 
journey, and they looked with con- 
tempt at us and asked where our kit 
was. We told them. They laughed. 
After much weary argument and 
trouble we got some ancient mountain 
boots. Then we were ready to go. 
After many false starts, owing to bad 
weather, we started at two o’clock one 
morning. 

Just before we began the climb, 
‘ Blondy ’ informed us that the other 
two were smugglers and must be paid. 
We had a little money and agreed, but 
the nature of our guides’ calling did 
not give us much confidence in our 
safety and I was quite expecting to be 
‘done in’ at any convenient place. 

Through the dark pine woods, aided 
by sticks, we panted up a narrow path 
at times almost perpendicular. Three 
thousand feet we went that night. 
We arrived at a farm in an exhausted 
state. A drink of hot stinking milk 
revived us and we slept in the cow- 
shed with the cows. It was warm. 

The following night we started off 
again, sore and stiff now; it was 
painful. Another farm, and here the 
farmer had been in Australia for 
many years. We stayed for two days, 
wandering about the mountain waiting 
for the clouds to lift, and trying by 
gentle exercise and rest to get aching 
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muscles fit for the journey again, 
Each night we hoped to start, but it 
was not until the third that the 
Italians got out their ice-axes, ropes, 
and crampons to go. It was cold and 
clear; up we went above the forest. 
line over bare rocky ground in misty 
moonlight. 

At about three in the morning w 
halted by a small lake which shong 
like a burnished shield of black metal, 
We had a mouthful of brandy an 
struggled on again. Now we wer 
under the frowning brow of a great 
massif, on top of which were frontier 
posts. We had to move silently and fh} 
were unable to use our steel-shod 
sticks to help us on the steep sloping 
hillside. The path had disappeared 
and we began to cross the many 
moraines in which every stone and 
rock was flat and edge up. The 
painful struggle over these was accom. 
panied by slips between them, when 
feet and ankles were wrenched and 
bruised agonisingly. 

We were getting into snow; there 
was ice on the rocks and the wind was 
bitter. The way here was one great 
mass of stone and rock tumbled a 
if by an explosion, and we climbed or 
scrambled on the slippery ice, tearing 
hands and knees. Most of the nails 
were gone from my ancient boots and 
they leaked. Dawn was breaking. 
We halted again to eat. I had nothing. 
‘Blondy’ gave us some bread, and 
Reggie had a tin of sardines. We 
never managed to get the smugglers 
to produce food for us, and they always 
seemed surprised when we took theirs; 
however, they never refused to give 
some. It was too cold to sit long, 
exhausted though we were, and we 
could find no shelter from the Arctic 
wind. As we went on the tumbled 
rocks disappeared more and more into 
snow, until we were knee-deep in it. 
I was desperately thirsty and sucked 
icicles, which ‘ burnt’ my mouth 80 
that I was unable to eat. On the top 
of a high peak we halted again, and 
in spite of utter weariness we wefe 
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astonished at the sight around us. 
Below, @ few hundred feet, was a sea 
of billowing, pure-white cloud. Out 
of it great jagged black islands of rock, 
like giants’ teeth, stood up towards 
the sky. On the east the whole was 
tinged with a lovely pink darkening to 
red near the rising sun. 

We gazed in silence for some time, 
refusing to listen to the Italians when 
they wanted to push on. It was a 
sight few people had ever seen. We 
were out of the world. I felt we were 
part of the heavens, and a curious 
detached feeling came over me that 
little men crawled about below but 
were like ants, not part of my life. 
Then the Italians began to jabber, and 
I said to Reggie— 

“T’ll never pay any attention to my 
mountain-climbing friends again. I 
don’t believe they’ve even dreamed of 
this, much less seen it in their little 
expeditions. Do you realise that we've 
seen the dawn from the top of Monte 
Rossa in summer suits ?”’ 

‘No one will believe it,’ said Reggie. 
“TI probably shan’t believe it myself, 
if we ever do get down to the world 
again.” 

We turned to resume our trudging 
through the snow, and I soon forgot 
the glory I had seen in my concentra- 
tion on putting my feet into the steps 
of the man in front. This made the 
going easier, as he had stamped the 
snow down, and my feet did not sink 
softly at each step. 

By now the backs of my legs and 
thighs were almost giving out. They 
were a compound of pain, a chill aching 
pain, and my foot and twice-broken 


‘ankle were on fire. Even the guides 


were weary and silent now, and 
*Blondy ’ was failing badly. Later he 
fell with a loud cry; I didn’t even 
look round. He made a great fuss. 


-As we went on I said to Reggie— 


“Is he badly cut ?” 

“Good Lord, no; he’s spoilt his 
beautiful trousers, that’s all.” 

I had forgotten how wonderfully he 
was got up in his winter sports outfit. 
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The snow was getting deeper, so we 
all walked or plodded in the footsteps 
of the leader. The going was difficult 
and much of it dangerous. Often we 
were on an almost perpendicular wall 
of snow, leaning on our sticks, which 
we thrust in above us, and stamping a 
foothold for each foot in turn. To 
lose balance, or a false step, might 
precipitate us all down a slide of a 
thousand feet or more, with a final 
dive into space and a crash on rocks 
below. 

On we struggled, up, always up, and 
the white glare on the snow just under 
my nose made my eyes ache. Some- 
times I said “‘ Stop!” and for a few 
breaths we halted; once or twice 
Reggie said it. But mostly we plodded 
on praying; at least I did. I prayed 
all the time, “God give my knees 
strength to go ten yards more,” and 
each time I looked up the top was 
farther off. I don’t think I was 
conscious all the time. I remember 
looking at Reggie’s drawn yellow face 
and thinking he wasn’t. 

At last we rounded a turn at the 
top of a small glacier and two hundred 
yards away was a hut. It was one 
of those used by Alpine clubs for 
expeditions. It had been broken into. 
The entrance was heaped with snow, 
and we had to dig our way into the 
living-room. There were piles of wet 
and sodden blankets. The small 
kitchen, however, was shut and dry. 
There was some wood, and soon a 
fire was going in the stove. The 
Italians got a bucket of snow, melted 
it, and put sugar in. We all had a 
hot drink. I got my boots off, and, 
rolling myself in the blankets, tried to 
rest. I only lay aching; whichever 
way I turned was pain. And then I 
began to shiver. I shall never forget 
that shivering; the agony of it was 
worse than being wounded. Reggie 
slept till he got cold. Then we both 
shouldered the Italians away and sat 
right over the stove. Through the 
window the sun was bright and every- 
thing clear, so clear that we could look 
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down upon the valley we had left. 
Reggie said— 

“If I had a glider I would go down 
and never climb again.” 

I felt I’d like to sit down and slide 
away on that smooth white surface 
rather than move again. But we had 
to move one way or other now. 

After an hour we set off again, 
this time up a long glacier with some 
horribly sinister-looking black cracks 
in it, towards the pass twelve thousand 
six hundred feet high over which we 
must go to Switzerland. It does not 
sound much to climb from ten thousand 
five hundred to twelve thousand six 
hundred feet over snow and _ ice, 
sometimes going up, sometimes going 
down ; it was to be a dreadful journey. 

Our first attempt was a failure. 
As we reached the top of the glacier 
the sky darkened, snow began to fall, 
and the wind, that ice-cold wind, to 
drive through us. We were roped 
now. The Italians put on blue goggles, 
scarves and gloves. We had no 
goggles or coverings for heads or 
hands. Our thin clothes were no 
protection. The storm became a 
blizzard; my hands went black. I 
was so cold that I didn’t feel cold. 
Soon we could hardly see twenty 
yards, and at last, on a slope so steep 
and frozen that we had great difficulty 
in remaining on it at all, we realised 
that we were lost. 

Like all Italians, the three began to 
shout and argue. Then we stood or 
rather leaned against the ice, hardly 
daring to move. At last I ordered 
them to go back. I was angry, but 
I dared not lose my temper in case I 
slipped down the precipice. I hardly 
dared turn round. At last we were 
back on the glacier, but now we could 
see nothing, for the driving snow 
blinded us. At first we followed our 
footsteps, made coming up. They 
gave out, and only the little holes our 
sticks had made, which had not filled 
with snow yet, enabled us to find our 
way back to the cabin. I often after- 
wards wondered at which period we 
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were nearest death, but I never got it 
worked out. 

The agony of our thawing out is q 
thing neither of us will ever forget, 
I think our brains must have remained 
frozen or else fear would have pre. 
vented us from ever doing the last part 
of our journey three days later. 

The Italians now said it was useless 
to go on, the weather would last for 
days. We said we would not go back. 
The guides said it was madness, 
that the last date for crossing was 
the 15th of September in ordinary 
times, and now it was the 25th. 
We sat silent and let them shout. 
Then at last they said they would go 
back for food, and that when they 
returned, if the weather was not suit- 
able, we must go back. I agreed, and 
off they all went, leaving us a small 
loaf, some cheese, and some sugar. 
‘Blondy’ was like a girl going to a 
ball ; he brought out the most wonder- 
ful kit from his rucksack, arranged his 
curls under his white cap, and that was 
the last we saw of him as his scarlet 
wind - jacket disappeared down the 
snow. 

We were now left alone. We stoked 
the fire, and, wood being scarce, held a 
conclave on the order in which we 
should burn parts of the hut to keep 
warm. The lavatory door went first. 
Two days we stayed listening to the 
howling wind and watching the snow, 
and wondering if our rocking cabin 
would blow away. We had no light 
other than the stove, and we hadn't, 
or wouldn’t have, enough wood to 
keep it burning all the time. I don’t 
think we talked much. I was too 
tired to sit up and too cold to lie down ; 
and what agony that shivering was! 
The ice-cold chill of the wet blankets 
was terrible, so we sat at the stove till 
we could sit no longer, then lay down 
while the warmth lasted to try to sleep. 
We didn’t talk, but sometimes we 
discussed how easy it would be for 
the smugglers to leave us or finish us off. 

The third day dawned brighter; 
the wind had dropped and the snow 
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seemed to be stopping. We had 
nothing left to eat and very little sugar 
for the hot water. We both thought, 
but neither mentioned it, of what 
would happen if the guides did not 
come back. 

At about mid-day the sun was 
bright and there was no wind or snow. 
I suddenly had a craving for a pipe. 
Neither of us had anything to smoke. 
Matches were few and we began to 
fear to let the fire out in spite of 
shortage of wood. We shaved and 
washed and walked about in the sun, 
getting warm for the first time for 
ages. We got quite angry if we 
thought one or other was neglecting 
the fire, or neglecting to watch down 
the mountain for the Italians. But 
especially we got angry if we thought 
the other was holding the door open 
too long when passing through, thus 
letting any warm air out. 

At about four o’clock the Italians 
came back—without ‘ Blondy.’ They 
laughed contemptuously and said he 
was in bed. They brought us no food 
as they said we must go back, 
that it was now impossible to go 
farther. Sadly Reggie and I agreed to 
abandon the trip. So on the 27th of 
September we started back to Italy 
again. It was all clear and beautiful 
and I felt we should be going the other 
way. I said soto Reggie. He agreed, 
and we stopped. Reggie told the 
Italians we refused to go down. After 
much argument we got them back to 
the hut for one more night. It was 
too late to start now, as the trip was 
dangerous, and we must have day- 
light and enough for them to get back. 
They dare not risk being. taken by 
either Italian or Swiss guards. 

We settled down again for the 
night, it having been decided that 
unless there should be a clear sky and 
stars it would be impossible to go on. 
I did not sleep. All night I watched 
the window. If I ever prayed in my 
life I prayed for a star that night. 
So did Reggie, though I didn’t know 
it then. 
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It must have been about 4 a.m. that 
something shone on the glass. I 
couldn’t believe it, then I saw it was 
not on the glass and it was ‘a sTaR.’ 
I leaped at the recumbent Italians and 
kicked them up. Until daylight we 
watched that star. I never took my 
eyes off it. And at daylight, under a 
clear shining blue sky, we started uP 
the glacier once more. 

We went up the same way as we 
had on the first occasion, crossing the 
sinister crevasses by the same snow 
bridges. The greenish ice-walls shone 
brighter in the sunlight. The leader 
felt his way continually with his ice- 
axe, stamping on the ‘bridges’ to 
test the bearing power of the snow, 
and ‘ packing ’ it down with each foot 
when he found it held. Occasionally 
one leg would go through and we 
hung back ready to take the strain on 
the rope if he went down. At last 
we were past the place where we got 
lost in the blizzard ; on the other side 
the snow was soft and deep and we 
were in it to our knees, a very tiring 
progress being made. 

I tried to walk in the footprints of 
the man in front, but it is not easy to 
adjust one’s paces like that. I kept 
thinking of Kipling and everything 
gone but the will to hold on. I had 
not thought of the meaning of those 
things before, or if I had, there had 
been no understanding of it. 

We were climbing all the time, so 
steep a slope that one was almost 
leaning against it and fearing all the 
time that one might start an avalanche. 
We had heard the rumble of one or two 
far below us. We came to a knife-edge 
stretching away and up in front of us, 
rising five hundred feet or more. On 
the right nothing, black rocks a 
thousand feet below; on the left a 
slope of shining white snow almost 
perpendicular. I stared fascinated at 
the edge so narrow that it looked 
impossible. But on we went, and I 
know my tired brain could not register 
enough fear or I should never have 
been able to go another step. On this 
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hair-raising climb one false step by 
one of us would probably have meant 
dragging the whole party down to 
death. Castor and Pollux, two great 
twin heights, were behind us and the 
Lyskamm lay ahead and above. As 
we mounted over eleven thousand feet 
I began to feel slightiy sick, and now 
I had to call frequent halts; not only 
was my leg hardly alive, but my heart 
was giving some trouble. One of the 
smugglers kept turning to ask me if 
I was all right. He was anxious ; for 
if anything went wrong with one of the 
party it meant an almost superhuman 
‘task by the others to get the sick one 
along, whether forward or back. 
Somehow I kept going, but the 
short halts were now every few yards. 
At long last, dazed, I reached the 
summit of that climb. I sat down; 
almost in a stupor I heard someone 
saying ‘Svizerra. He might have 
said China for all I cared. The Italians 
produced a bottle; it had a little 
liquid in it. I gazed at it listlessly, 
but Reggie grabbed it from them and 
handed it to me. I took a mouthful. 
It burnt horribly all my mouth and 
throat and all the way down, but the 
pain of that pulled me together. The 
alcoholic effect was nil. Reggie drank 
and gave the bottle back to the guides. 
There was hardly any snow on this 
side for some distance and we were 
going down. The relief to my legs was 
indescribable, but it didn’t last long ; 
the pain transferred itself to tired 
knees, and after a time I began to long 
for a climb again, when there was no 
jerking and jarring of downward pro- 
gress. We were on a well-defined path 
leading towards the valleys, and, 
beginning to take an interest, I saw 
the Gornergrat and the entrance to 
the valley down which lay Zermatt— 
Switzerland! The realisation came 
now, suddenly—we were in Switzerland. 
As we descended we came to more 
snow. We had come out from a 
sheltered cup, and suddenly I looked 
hard at what lay between us and that 
pleasant valley. We were on a great 
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glacier. Now the rope, which we haj 
discarded above, was put on again, 
and crampons and ice-axes were onc 
more ready for use by the guides. We, 
of course, had our walking-sticks only, 

The glacier is known as the ‘ Grenz’ 
and, as we afterwards heard, as th 
*Man-eater.” Once again we trod the 
lovely white virgin snow, threadi 
our way round the black yawning 
crevasses or crossing the snow bridges 
over great chasms of green ice ani 
dark depths. I looked fearfully dow 
into some, wondering how far dow 
one could fall if the treacherous white 
wig of snow with hanging icicles, like 
ringlets, which overhung the gree 
walls, should give way under us. 

Soon we appeared to be so close to 
the black rocky river valley beyond 
which lay Gornergrat that I felt the 
end of the journey had come. In fact 
it was nearly our own end which we 
were meeting. 

We halted and looked across. The 
Italians pointed to a path on the hill 
beyond the dry valley—the path to 
Zermatt. They showed us that we 
must go up to the right to the foot of 
a black mass of rock, the right bank 
of the glacier, and down this we wer 
to climb into the valley. They were 
anxious to go back. They had to use 
the daylight, and also they were afraid 
of being captured by the Swiss patrols. 
We said a grateful farewell and paid 
them what we had. They had come 
much farther into Switzerland than 
we had bargained for, and so we un- 
roped and off they went. 

Reggie and I stood a moment 
watching them negotiate a particularly 
dreadful ice-wall which we had crossed 
by cutting steps for hands and feet. 
Then we turned and started on the 
last lap, walking blithely across the 
snow. Then I went through—I flung 
out my arms and by the grace of God 
they held, but my legs and body were 
dangling in nothing. Reggie came 
behind me ; I told him to go away or 
we'd both go, but he heaved me out— 
I don’t know how. I got to my feet, 
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and without looking at the hole 
turned and went on. Suddenly in a 
clear patch of smooth unwrinkled 
snow I went down again. This time 
I had a dream as the snow dropped 
from under me. As I fell I threw 
myself back clutching, but the snow 
came with me and down I went. My 
thoughts were numb and detached, 
but I remember wondering whether 
icicles grew upside down and if I should 
be impaled. Then I crashed; I knew 
no more for seconds, it must have 
been. The snow had broken my fall, 
but I had not got away scot-free. My 
left arm was injured. I was more 
anxious than frightened now. It was 
gloomy but not dark, and a trickle of 
water ran below me and under the ice. 
Far above was daylight and sun and 
silence. The walls about me graded 
from black to dark green as the ice 
rose towards the light. I thanked God 
it was early morning and the light 
would last. Probably longer than my 
life. It was cold with a dead cold and 
my body seemed to steam. The steam 


froze and formed a thin coating of ice 


all over me. I got up and moved 
along the narrow passage of the cre- 
vasse ; as I moved I stumbled over a 
long block of ice. I looked down. In 
a thin casing of frozen glass lay a man. 
I could see his shadowy form and his 
face; his eyes were shut; he was 
grinning. It did not impress me 
much; I wondered who he was and 
passed on. There were two more. 
One I saw very clearly, young and 
fair-haired, in what appeared to be an 
Italian uniform. He was looking at 
me; his eyes were open and he smiled. 
I liked him. I felt he was glad to see 
me. I sat down on his—his what ?— 
his robe of ice, and, nursing my broken 
arm, began to talk to him. But 
suddenly I found that I, too, was 
gradually becoming robed in ice. I 
got up, and, working arms and legs, 
broke it off. As it cracked away my 
body steamed and I felt icy-cold, 
which I had not done when in the ice. 
I thought— 
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“These three are warm enough,” 
and then I pulled myself together and 
said, ‘‘ Live, you must live; fight, 
damn you—fight!” and I fought. 
I fought against drowsiness. I fought 
against the silence and the gloom of 
the ice-walls. I fought against the 
desire to join my friends in their ice 
happiness, their freedom from worries 
and misery. I fought—why? But I 
did; and doing so kept myself warm. 
No—not warm—alive. Then I sat 
down at the feet of my friend the 
Italian and talked to him. He had 
some medals. One leg was broken ; 
it was twisted under him so that, 
unless you looked closely, he appeared 
to have only one leg. He had a great 
bruise over one eye, and his hands 
were black. I looked at mine; they 
were black too. I wondered why. 
And then I found the coating of ice on 
me again. Now I panicked; I stood 
up and shouted. Then I stopped in 
horror; the shouting came back dead 
at me. Dead from those horrible 
translucent walls of solid ice. I 
thought— 

** Now I must die—all responsibility 
is over—all I have to do is sit down 
with my friends here and be happy. 
**No, no,” I shouted. ‘“‘ I won’t give 
in; I will fight as I have fought all 
my life. I—will—fight!” 

The cold dead mist, made by the 
sun on ice and snow, began to sink 
down upon me. The light above was 
fading. I could not see my friend in 
his ice any more. I was ceasing to 
feel the cold. Almost I had died 
when—crack !|—down came a load of 
snow and ice. I was quite angry. 
I was being disturbed! I tried to 
turn to my friend and found I could 
not move. I was frozen to his pall— 
to his tomb. I had sat so long I was 
frozen there and I didn’t care. 

Someone was making a noise. I felt 
angry. I moved, and my ice clothing 
cracked away. I thought that one of 
the other bodies had got up. No—it 
was someone else. He said— 

** Move—move, or you will die!” 

N2 
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I laughed, and my ice cracked—it 
was quite thin still. 

That was all I remembered for a long 
time. 

I became fully conscious again on 
the snow with the burning of brandy 
in my mouth and throat. Reggie and 
the Italians were standing by me. 
Isat up. I stood up rather bewildered. 
Reggie said, ‘Feeling better? I 
shouted and got the guides back. 
Thank God they have come; we 
can’t get on alone.’”” We were roped 
up again and on we went. 

When they had left us they had 
said we'd be down in half an hour. 
It took them four hours to find a way 
down. I have been afraid in my life, 
but never so afraid as I was during 
that journey down the ‘ Grenz.’ 
Now we came to where the glacier 
broke as it curved into the valley. 
We zigzagged round and over a 
horrible network of crevasses, jumping 
many great cracks, not knowing if the 
snow would hold as we landed, some- 
times on ridges of ice so narrow that 
only perfect balance prevented one 
from pitching over into the next 
fissure. Many times we thought we 
should never get over the great gaping 
chasms, and sometimes it was only by 
cutting steps in the walls of ice for 
hands and feet that one by one we 
slid dizzily along from one side to the 
other, never daring to look down. 

At last we were actually at the 
bottom. But still I could not free 
myself of fear and went slowly, after 
the Italians had again left us, prodding 
with my stick. I saw Reggie striding 
on and pulled myself together and 
joined him. 

We were soon picked up by a Swiss 
patrol. I didn’t know whether they 
were Germans, and I didn’t care. They 
gave us all their rations and sent for a 
thermos of hot tea to meet us later. 
We got to Zermsett on the 29th of 
September and took a room with a 
bath. That bath got overworked 
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that night, and we rested. I didn’ 
sleep properly for many days. I was 
too exhausted. In my half-waking 
hours I wondered whether it was al] 
real or only a dreadful nightmare. 

From Zermatt we went to Visp, or 
Viege, where we were put in a Hospice 
just outside the town. It was a place 
used for ‘ Retreat’ by the Roman 
Catholics, and we each had a cell 
containing a comfortable bed and a 
dressing-table. During the ten days 
or so we spent here we did nothing 
but lie under the apple trees, occasion. 
ally pulling fruit down to eat. 

We interested ourselves in the sol. 
diers of our own army and dominions 
who drifted over other passes and 
were collected at Visp, to be fed, 
rested, and to some extent clothed. 
It was October; all had been very 
lightly clad and were now, for the 
most part, in rags. Many of the men 
came over with almost bare feet, 
bleeding and frost-bitten. Some had 
not come at all: the gaping crevasses 
had claimed them; surprisingly few 
in view of the complete lack of food, 
clothing, and mountain equipment. 

We had to listen to the woes of the 
dozen or so Italian officers, who alter- 
nately wept for their country or crowed 
with pride at their achievements in 
‘escaping.’ They gave the impression 
that they believed this to have greatly 
assisted the Allies. Reggie said it was 
far more likely to have assisted the 
Germans by relieving them of their 
presence. Some had brought their 
skis and winter sports outfits and 
talked much of the good time they 
would have. The Swiss took it all 
away from them as they went to the 
station on their way to internment 
camps. 

Before leaving Visp I called to thank 
the Swiss officers for their kindness to 
us all. One of them said, “‘ Why not? 
If it had not been for the Battle of 
Britain in 1940 there would be no 
Switzerland.” 
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A HUSSAR OF THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


TE portrait of my Great Grand- 
father, General Thomas William Taylor, 
has looked down on me at intervals 
throughout my life. He wears a 
General’s uniform of 1846 with the 
Order of the Bath. Until quite 
recently, however, my knowledge of 
his career was merely that he had 
fought at Waterloo, was Lieut.- 
Governor of Sandhurst, and Groom of 
the Bedchamber to William IV. in 
1833. The last-named appointment 
was apparently no sinecure; for the 
Sailor King seems, from all accounts, 
to have been as difficult in the bed- 
chamber as he was on occasions in the 
audience chamber. 

By a coincidence it was on VE-day, 
when I happened to be turning out a 
mixed collection of rubbish, that I 
came across @ bundle of letters written 
by my Great Grandfather during the 
hectic ‘Hundred Days’ which cul- 
minated in an earlier VE-day. The 
letters were obviously considered to be 
of interest as they had been crudely 
printed many years ago for private 
circulation among his family. The 
letters, written as they were on the 
strategical and tactical battlefield, are 
full of incident and give a vivid 
picture as seen by @ man on the 
spot. 

When Napoleon arrived at Fontaine- 
bleau in March 1815 after his escape 
from Elba, Taylor was a captain in the 
10th Hussars, which was split up into 
troop detachments forming part of 
“the infamous army ”’ strung out in a 
long line from Charleroi to Antwerp to 
cover Brussels. These detachments 
appear to have been billeted on the 
inhabitants ; it seems to have been a 
free and easy form of existence, for 
Taylor writes from Distelberghen, near 
Ghent, on 20th April 1815: ‘Our 
troop was much scattered, some in one 


house, some in another; God knows 
how I shall ever collect them in case 
of ‘attack. I was in a distiller’s house, 
and better quarters or civiller people I 
never wish to meet with. We dined in 
Ghent at the Hotel de Cerf and had 
good ‘ feed.” Louis XVIII. there living 
very quietly. A French dragoon 
officer who was with him told me three 
hundred Cuirassiers had deserted or 
rather come over to him. Plenty of 
uniforms of all kinds. Our troops— 
i.e., infantry—come up in five boats 
from Bruges and Ostend.”’ 

Taylor, who had been Military 
Secretary for five years to Lord Minto 
when he was Governor-General of 
India, and had won golden opinions as 
a Staff Officer, was not impressed by 
the Staff arrangements in Belgium ; 
for he writes on 22nd April: “‘ Hope- 
less muddle everywhere ; march in the 
morning in hard rain to join the rest 
of the regiment ; by some wise manage- 
ment we went to Head Quarters at 
Oostaire, where was no sign of them ; 
then we had to come here (Distel- 
berghen), where we found they were 
still dispersed over five or six miles of 
country. The people seem very good 
sort of folk and like the English and 
dislike the French as much as I could 
wish. They seem to have rather a 
Prussiophobia also. March tomorrow 
to Oudenarde; the name is pleasing 
to an English ear. News we have 
none ; we hear nothing.” 

My Great Grandfather had a pro- 
found respect for Royalty, and as has 
been told, eventually reached its bed- 
chamber. During the Hundred Days, 
his respect was extended to that some- 
what dilapidated monarch, Louis 
XVITII., with whom he had frequent 
contacts ; he was, however, somewhat 
suspicious of his entourage; for he 
writes on 5th May: “In Ghent I saw 
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Colonel Reynell, who was there with 
the 7lst Regiment. We passed by the 
Church, in which poor Louis (X VIII.) 
was at this time attending Mass, and 
we saw his coach at the door, several 
French officers standing about it, half 
of whom for anything we know may 
be sent as spies, and some have been 
arrested on suspicion: too terrible 
that Royalty should have come to 
such @ pass.”” 

The process of collecting the scattered 
detachments of the 10th Hussars 
seems to have been a lengthy one; 
wine, women, and song being con- 
tributory causes. No route was laid 
down, and Taylor with his troop 
meandered along the Scheldt, finding 
it ‘‘as pleasant as the Cam in one of 
its deep reaches where there is least 
stream.’ Fraternisation with the in- 
habitants was rife, and discipline was 
at a discount. Stragglers of the 10th 
gradually arrived in twos and threes, 
in various stages of intoxication, 
accompanied by female admirers 
picked up en passant. Taylor’s troop, 
which by now had swelled to nearly 
two squadrons, at length found itself 
at Berthem. The people here were 
very civil, and the Assistant to the 
Mayor was of great help in chasing 
away the camp houris and finding 
billets for the men. This man, writes 
Taylor, recollected the 10th pretty 
well; for he had been a French 
dragoon in Spain and had fought at 
Morales, where the 10th nearly de- 
stroyed a regiment of French cavalry. 
He still wore his green cloak, clasped 
at the throat with silver lions’ heads 
and chains. Taylor goes on: “ He is 
now in the Belgian Artillery, but, 
however fair their professions may be, 
I should rather distrust these gentry if 
the war came into Belgium. Keep it 
in France and they will be faithful, 
perhaps ?’’ Napoleon, however, had 
other views, which he lost no time 
in making known to the army of 
Belgium. 

The regiment was eventually con- 
centrated, more or less intact, near 
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Oudenarde, and to celebrate the occa. 
sion was inspected by Sir Hussey 
Vivian and afterwards by Lord Ux. 
bridge, both of whom, after some 
rather scathing remarks about lack of 
discipline, expressed themselves as, 
on the whole, satisfied with the turn. 
out. Taylor, thinking the time oppor. 
tune for a little leave, applied to 
Sir Hussey Vivian, who granted it, 
saying that he would take the 
opportunity of sending some important 
letters by him to the Duke in Brussels, 
Taylor arrived there on 7th May, but 
found hotel accommodation limited; 
and small wonder: for he says the 
whole of one hotel was occupied by the 
Prince de Condé with an enormous 
retinue and forty horses. However, 
he finally found very comfortable 
quarters in the Hotel du Due de 


Clarence, where he spent a convivial f 


evening with some brother officers. 
He records that his friend Major 
Howard was dining with the Duke, 
but that he preferred real fun to make- 
believe, which is all Howard would get. 
I suspect that this may have been a 
case of sour grapes; for my Great 
Grandfather relates himself that he 
made frequent efforts to get an invite 
tion to dine with the Duke, and was 
eventually successful. 

Thus the care-free meandering exist- 
ence went on, finding perhaps its 
modern prototype over a century and 
a quarter later in the ‘phony’ war 
of 1939 and 1940. The simile may 
not be exact, but in each case 4 
dangerous gangster was at large, and 
though not in the same category—one 
being a military genius and the other 
@ mere maniacal thug—both were the 
curse of Europe and would have 
destroyed it by slow strangulation, 
and were within an ace of doing 80. 
My Great Grandfather had no illusions 
on the subject ; for he writes to his 
mother, ‘‘we are on the edge of 4 
catastrophe, unless these military ty: 
rants get a drubbing ; I hope we mové 
soon and begin the ball. I fancy we 
shall have no separate movements, 
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put that the whole allied army (if we 
can keep allied) will advance as one 
body and attempt to penetrate to 
Paris.’ It will be observed that 
differences between Allies are not 
confined to the present day and that 
a mere Captain of Hussars could read 
between the lines. 

Towards the end of May there was 
a regular galaxy of field-days and 
reviews attended by the rank and 
fashion of Brussels; ladies on horse- 
back, in habits, feathered hats, and 
flowing veils enhanced the beauty of 
the scene. Taylor says the cavalry, 
as always, came in for their especial 
admiration. The Duke apparently 
was not averse to ladies attending, 
rather the reverse; but he did recom- 
mend the English families to quit 
Brussels when the move began, since 
he thought they might be liable to in- 
roads from the garrisons of frontier 
towns. What kind of inroad the 
Duke had in mind, or whether such 
inroads would come from our troops 
or those of the enemy, is not stated. 
Taylor’s opinion was that they might 
come from either. 

However much the ladies might 
enjoy reviews, ceremonial parades were 
no more popular with the soldiers 
condemned to take part in them 
than they are today, and Taylor 
writes: ‘‘Generals on the war-path 
again. On 24th May the Prince of 
Orange reviewed Lord Edward Somer- 
set’s and General Ponsonby’s Brigade 
of heavy cavalry. Not content with 
this, on the 26th, Lord Uxbridge had 
out the Hussars and General Vandeleur 
the Light Dragoon Brigade in the 


‘great meadow near Scanderbeck on 


the Dender, preparatory to the great 
review, to see how we should fit. In 
the evening, hearing the Duke had a 
ball at Brussels, and thinking it a good 
time to be introduced, which ceremony 
I wish to get over, to satisfy the 
‘Aunties’—I am not remiss in my 
endeavours—I agreed to ride there 
with Shakespear. We got off from 
Voorde about half-past eight and 
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reached Brussels at twelve. Tried 
three inns before we could get in— 
however, succeeded at last—dressed 
and went to the ball—found them at 
supper—met many I knew, but no 
chance of being introduced. Renewed 
my acquaintance with Sir Sydney and 
Lady Smith, who introduced me to 
Miss Rumbold—talked about their 
brother in India, whom I knew in Lord 
Minto’s time. The Prince of Orange 
was waltzing with the other Miss 
Rumbold, who is a pretty girl, a case 
of sweet oranges! The Duke not 
visible, so that I could not put in 
practice the scheme of dining there to 
be introduced. I am very easy about 
it, but thought it right to try. Now 
I shall let it come of itself, having 
made three journeys in vain.” 

The great review by the Duke took 
place on 29th May, when forty-six 
squadrons of British cavalry, six 
troops of horse artillery, and a mounted 
rocket corps marched past him, Bliicher 
also being present. The Duke on this 
occasion was highly pleased with the 
deportment of the mounted branch of 
“the worst army ever brought to- 
gether,’ and they evoked universal 
admiration. Taylor writes, “‘it cer- 
tainly was a very fine sight. Bliicher 
said he would not look at his troops 
for four days after; however, his are 
very fine, I believe, from all accounts.” 
To celebrate this success, the 10th 
Hussars decided to enjoy a little 
relaxation the next day; my Great 
Grandfather gives a short description 
of the jollifications, as he calls them : 
** On the 30th we had the second races 
in a meadow near Grammont. It was 
@ pretty scene, ladies in abundance as 
usual, but the weather was bad. 
There were some good races though, 
and afterwards the regiment gave a 
cold dinner in a stable (meant to have 
been out-of-doors). The Prince of 
Orange was there and seemed well 
pleased and paid us many compli- 
ments. The boys got lively, and over- 
set my cabriolet into a ditch, but no 
harm done. That night I rode with 
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Howard to Brussels, where we supped 
and slept. On the 3lst we left our 
horses and went in a cabriolet to 
Malines; thence we went to Antwerp, 
where we inspected Churches and the 
Docks, in which there are still two 
line of battleships, one the Friedland. 
After dinner we walked round the 
ramparts. It appears to me that the 
curtains of the town are very long. 
They are covered by ravelins, and the 
bastions have counter-guards. The 
next day we returned to Brussels and 
so back to Voorde. Things look as if 
we really should advance soon. Neither 
side is ready, but it is time to begin 
I think.” 

Napoleon was evidently of the same 
opinion, and was rather quicker off the 
mark than we were. His rapid and 
secret advance across the Belgian 
frontier, when he occupied Charleroi 
on 15th June ; driving a wedge between 
the British and Prussian armies, and 
giving old Bliicher a sound drubbing at 
Ligny on the 16th, are matters of 
history. That he caught us napping 
is equally so; for even on 15th June, 
Taylor, in a letter to his mother, says : 
“As for news, I have none to tell 
you; we had a strong report the 
other day that Buonaparte was at 
Maubeuge, but it seems since, he was 
in Paris at the time. I heard yester- 
day morning, from the barber who 
cut my hair, that the French had 
carried off some cattle from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mons; that some Belgian 
troops had advanced and recovered 
them, killing forty-five of the French ; 
probably not true. One hears that we 
are to move soon, but I have heard 
that from the time we marched into 
Voorde.”’ 

The testing time had come, but 
even so, our High Command appears 
to have been in arrear ; for on the very 
day that Bliicher was being so badly 
mauled at Ligny, another field-day 
was ordered for the 10th Hussars. 
However, this was cancelled, but only 
at the last hour when it was learned 
that Buonaparte was in possession of 
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Nivelles. The 10th finally marcheg 
at 6 a.M. on the 16th. My Grea 
Grandfather lost no time in chronicling 
events, and he takes up the story ing 
letter written on the battlefield a 
Waterloo on the 19th. 

** At 6 we marched, the whole of the 
cavalry and much infantry, Buona. 
parte having advanced and occupied 
Nivelles. At first we thought we 
were going to Enghien. When we got 
there, we were told Braine le Conte, 
and when we reached that, we heard 
Nivelles ; what a confusion of orders! 
Soon we heard heavy firing and wer 
told to advance at the trot, and ata 
pretty pace trotted into Nivelles, out 
again, along the Namur chaussée, near. 
ing the firing and meeting wounded. 
It was growing dusk as we came into 
the tail of the action, which had been 
very severe. Poor Grove of the 
Guards, and the Duke of Brunswick, 
@ very fine fellow, were killed. Our 
infantry held a wood and we bivouacked 
behind it in a wheat-field with nothing 
to eat and no water for hours. At 
2 in the morning, ‘ popping’ began 
again and lasted most of the morning, 
till the French were so good as to go 
to dinner at 1 o’clock. The Prussians 
had lost 10,000 men and much cannon 
and had to fall back, which meant 
that we had to do the same. About 
3 on came a large body of French 
Lancers. We formed on a hill with 
some Horse Artillery, and gave them 
some rounds, then retired in line to 
another hill. We bivouacked in 4 
grove amidst an inferno of cannonad- 
ing from both sides, and a pleasant 
night it was !”’ 

Thus ended the action of Quatre 
Bras on the 16th and our retrograde 
movement which went on through the 
17th. The stage was now set for the 
final scene. The day opened auspici- 
ously for my Great Grandfather ; for 
he was the means of conveying some 
welcome information about the ap- 
proach of the Prussians to the Duke, 
and received his thanks. He writes: 
““On the morning of the 18th I was 
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on outlying picquet in advance. I 
had just posted videttes, when a 
Prussian officer with a patrol came to 
communicate that General Buléw with 
his corps d’armée was arrived at Saint 
Lambart, about ‘ trois quarts de lieue ’ 
distant, and that I must communicate 
this to the Duke of Wellington in- 
stantly, which I did, and he was vastly 
pleased. Soon after my videttes re- 
ported cavalry advancing, and so the 
ball was opened. We had a lively 
skirmish with French Lancers, and 
then I retired through the village of 
Ohain to join the Brigade. Our line 
was now formed, that is, the second 
line, which was all cavalry, the in- 
fantry forming the front line. Our 
line is on the Northern ridge, and 
there is a valley between us and the 
French on the opposite ridge, also 
drawn up in two lines with, I believe, 
the Imperial Guard held in reserve.”’ 

It will be observed that Taylor, 
who was after all only a regimental 
officer, made a fairly accurate apprecia- 
tion of the situation. He writes as a 
cavalryman, and it is naturally with 
that arm that his accounts are mainly 
concerned. As the cavalry really only 
came into the picture after the failure 
of the French to capture Hougoumont, 
when Napoleon directed a grand attack 
to be made on the allied left centre, it 
is at this juncture that my Great 
Grandfather continues his story. 

“By 1 o’clock the cannonade had 
become heavy, and suddenly the 
French advanced. They get to the 
brow of our hill; the Belgian and 
Dutch Brigades run away; a Hano- 


verian regiment is the next to give, 


but the Duke, who was in the hottest 
fire as usual, was too quick for them ; 
he headed and cheered them back 
himself; then Picton, with Pack’s 
and Kemp’s brigades, fired a volley, 
charged and drove the enemy down 
the hill. Lord Uxbridge with the Life 
Guards and Blues charged Keller- 
mann’s Cuirassiers in headlong rout 
down the Charleroi road, ‘ culbuting ’ 
them like nothing:” 
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So far, so good, but the end was not 
yet. The Hussar captain, shrewd as 
usual, notes that the position was very 
critical, since there was as yet no 
sign of the Prussians, and Buonaparte 
was making frantic efforts to beat our 
inferior force before they could join 
us. Taylor describes the final effort 
when Napoleon ordered all his cavalry 
to attack the allied centre and right, 
and the Old Guard to advance. 

** At last, about 4 o’clock, we saw 
the Prussians a-galloping, coming on 
the French right, and none too soon, 
for the French were driving in our 
right. Lord Uxbridge ordered our 
brigade to charge; the 10th were 
leading and we dashed into a medley 
of Lancers, Cuirassiers, Infantry, Dra- 
goons, guns, etc. Such a scene, I can 
hardly help laughing at the recollec- 
tion. They were fairly cowed; great 
hulking Cuirassiers galloped as hard 
as they could—tumbled off to save 
themselves ; I got separated, and one 
Cuirassier made a good attack on me, 
which I caught on my sword and 
gave him a backhander, on which we 
parted, as saving your presence I was 
running away, being alone amongst a 
whole lot of them, though they were 
so anxious about their own bacon, 
that none but he thought of mine. 
I can laugh now at the style my little 
Chopin horse went over a Lancer 
officer, horse and all, and the fright he 
was in.” 

Taylor was in at the death and 
helped to complete the discomfiture of 
the Old Guard. He describes the scene 
thus: ‘‘I only remember that the 
French going over the rising ground 
struck me as the gayest-looking army 
I ever saw, what with cuirasses, 
helmets, fur caps, lances, flags, and 
varieties of uniforms. As they reached 
the top they attempted to deploy, but 
Maitland’s Guards showered volleys 
into them and drove them headlong 
down the hill. Now it was our turn, 
and the hurry-skurry we had was the 
funniest thing. We charged them as 
they ran and got right in amongst 
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infantry, Imperial Guard, blue with 
large fur caps, who were throwing 
down their arms and roaring ‘ Pardon’ 
on their knees many of them. I am 
happy to say the Duke saw all our 
charges and shouted, ‘ Well done 10th,’ 
though he has always had an anti- 
cavalry twist. We handed over the 
pursuit to the Prussians, who can be 
trusted to do the thing properly and 
not show too much mercy ; the brutes 
deserve none after piking the prisoners 
of the Life Guards in cold blood 
because they said we used rockets in 
the pursuit. Our business was finished 
and it was moonlight by the time we 
formed up. The moon over the battle- 
field made no bad picture.” 

It would seem a fitting climax to 
leave my Great Grandfather on the 
moonlit battlefield, but he had some 
pertinent. comments to make when 
the aftermath of battle had subsided, 
so it is worth while following him on 
his road to Paris. In a letter to his 
mother, written on 22nd June, he 
quotes words which might have been 
written today: ‘The result of this 
bloody battle was such that one can- 
not but hope that it is intended that 
the military pride and ferocious spirit 
of the French nation are to be humbled, 
so as to prevent their being any 
longer a curse to Europe as they have 
so long been.’’ He goes on in lighter 
vein: “I have been much amused 
with Lord Uxbridge going to take 
Buonaparte with the Life Guards, but 
being prevented by being wounded. 
The fact is he received a grape shot 
above the knee, when he was next- 
door to me. Though I do not admire 
other parts of his conduct, his bravery 
and skill in action are conspicuous, 
and the fortitude with which he bore 
his wound and the subsequent horrible 
operation does him great credit. He is 
Marquis of Anglesey by the battle! 
The battle has also done me a good 
turn, for the Duke has recommended 
me for the brevet rank of Lt.-Colonel 
and sent me an invitation to dine 
with him, rather the day after the 
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fair, but never mind, better late 


than never.” 

The army of occupation to be, 
pursued its way in lovely June weather 
through the French countryside by 
way of St Quentin, Laon, Beauvais, 
and Senlis, arriving outside Paris in 
the early part of July, and on the 5th 
he writes to his aunt (a friend of the 
Duke): ‘“‘ The thing is done; it was 
announced to the army yesterday 
that by a convention entered into with 
the French, Paris and Montmartre 
are to be given up today. The French 
soldiers are blowing up things in 
Montmartre, and the so-called states- 
men are blowing up themselves ; such 
a parcel of monkeys with a mixture of 
pride, vanity, and meanness, I have 
seen @ more dignified assembly round 
@ banyan tree; at any rate they 
talked less nonsense than these jab- 
bered in their late meetings. You 
will be glad to hear that I am to 
dine with the Duke in the near 
future.”’ 

Taylor found a lot of old friends in 
Paris and seems to have spent a 
pleasant time. Lord Robert Manners, 
a close friend, was commanding the 
10th at the time, and he and my 
Great Grandfather made many ex- 
peditions together. Writing on 8th 
July, he says: ‘‘ Lord Robert and I 
had a fine bathe in the Seine in the 
Bois de Boulogne; afterwards we 
dined at a restaurateur’s with my old 
Sicilian friend Sir Lowry Cole and 
Lord Athlone, who was a brother 
officer of mine in the Carabineers, as 
Lieut. Ginckell—an odd fish enough. 
In the evening Lord R. and I rode to 
St Cloud, which Bliicher occupies ; he 
is an uncouth-looking old man and 
was spitting over a bridge when I saw 
him. The Prussian soldiers were 
catching goldfish in the ponds as fast 
as they could. On the way back we 
looked in on the Guards in the Bois 
de Boulogne. There are two cavalry 
brigades in Paris, one the dirtiest 
and worst we have; I rejoice I am 
not in it.” 
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Paris was very pleasant, but also 
very expensive, and my Great Grand- 
father, who was of an economical 
turn, says: ‘‘ I should be sorry to pay 
the expenses of some young men at 
150 Napoleons each during their stay 
in Paris; the fact is Paris must be 
dreadfully expensive to a young man 
that does not think about it; a good 
dinner at a good restaurateur’s with 
champagne and Burgundy, which 
every young Englishman thinks he 
must drink, will seldom be less than 
20 francs; then he must go to the 
play, the price just as high as English 
at the good houses, and that with 
fiacre 10 francs more, and still more 
again if he has a delectable companion 
in the fiacre. I had to cut Beauvillier’s 
after two treats and went to dine at 
humbler places. I have been buying 
tea today, which is now become 
pretty good hay by being kept in 
paper the last six years. The ‘ Parley- 
vous ’ can make coffee though !”’ 

Taylor, whose financial resources 
were dwindling, was rather relieved 
when the 10th were ordered back to 
Beauvais; he had also learnt that 
this move was a prelude to his return 
home. On Ist August he is in high 
spirits, and breaks into verse. ‘* The 
Duke commands and we obey, over 
the Oise and far away: all through 
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Beaumont to Beauvais.”” The dinner 
with the Duke came off at last at 
Chambly, a quiet affair apparently, 
but very sociable. He says, “ the 
Duke in fine fettle, small party, but 
good sort of people with plenty to say ; 
one prettyish woman, who I learnt 
was Mrs Farquhar the banker, not 
mine unfortunately.” 

And so we leave my Great Grand- 
father on his way home to join his 
wife and family at Denbury Manor, 
his place in Devonshire. No out- 
standing figure of history, but a 
modest soldier of Devon stock, and a 
worthy product of his time. He was 
the last man to pose as a hero, as may 
be seen from these memoirs, but his 
former chief, Lord Minto, writing 
from the Java expedition in 1811, paid 
a striking tribute to his personal 
courage: ‘‘ Taylor,’ he says, “ has 
distinguished himself by courage, ac- 
tivity, and intelligence. He was 
Gillespie’s right arm and Gillespie 
himself the hero of the war. Taylor 
has miraculously escaped a thousand 
deaths that he deserved and has 
suffered only in flesh.” 

The same spirit animates the Hussars 
of today, and I like to think of my 
Great Grandfather as did our American 
friends of John Brown, that “ his soul 
goes marching on.”’ 
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WHEN I was taken out of my place 
in the line only a few days before the 
attack at El Alamein and told that 
I had been seconded to the Wheat 
Commission in Syria, my reaction 
was, ‘“‘Oh Glory! What a job for 
a soldier !”’ 

Certainly I never expected that it 
would turn out to be work of absorb- 
ing interest, with even quite a spice 
of excitement at times. It brought 
me into intimate touch with some of 
the most picturesque and dignified 
people in the world—the Beduin 
tribes and villages of the Djebel 
Samaan in Central Syria. 

I found that I was responsible for 
an area south of Aleppo, rather bigger 
than Belgium and containing every 
variety of topographical feature, from 
mountains to impassable swamps. I 
had over six hundred and forty villages 
and some twenty thousand nomadic 
tribesmen to look after. In the whole 
area—called a Caza—I had less than 
fourteen miles of proper road. Getting 
about from place to place was never 
easy. Frequently it was a perfect 
nightmare. The authorities provided 
me with a car—they called it one, 
anyway—but something either fell off 
or broke roughly once every ten days. 
The last straw was when the car- 
burettor came to bits during a thunder- 
storm on a hillside and we returned 
home with me standing on the running- 
board with a jug of petrol in one hand 
and a funnel in the other! A few 
days previously the battery had fallen 
through the bottom of the car and 
been lost. I felt that if this was the 
best machine that the Syrian, French, 
and British Governments jointly could 
provide me with, I would rely on a 
horse. 

The greater part of the Djebel 
Samaan is wonderfully fertile. Al- 
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already in store, on the threshing floor, 
or still growing in the fields. Nobody 
was allowed to sell or to buy even the 
smallest quantity of grain, except 
through an accredited agent of the 
Wheat Commission. 

The price which the Government 
fixed as compensation for the requi- 
sitioned grain, as well as the prices 
fixed for purchase from the Wheat 
Commission, were extremely generous. 
The Government’s generosity was not, 
however, an unmixed blessing. Among 
other things it had the logical, un- 
avoidable, and highly undesirable effect 
of sending the Black Market prices 
sky-high. 

My first and main task was to render 
the Black Market impotent in my 
Caza. To do this I had to visit each 
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village and tribe, and ascertain how 
much grain they had harvested. I 
would then estimate the quantity 
required for feeding the village until 
the next harvest, and the quantity 
required for seed. There was never 
much room for argument or prevarica- 
tion over these two points. The 
trouble began when I said I would 
purchase the balance of x tons at the 
Government price. 

The village headman, called a 
mukhiar, had already made a formal 
declaration that after deducting so- 
much for provisions and so-much for 
seed, there was a balance of so-many 
tons for disposal. My figures, which 
were compiled from a number of 
sources, were generally pretty accurate 
and I usually arrived at a balance 
very different from the mukhtar’s. 
After bluffing, lying, and arguing, often 
for hours at a time, the mukhtar 
would give in and produce approxi- 
mately the proper quantity. 

And sometimes he wouldn’t ! 

On these occasions we would have to 
search the village, after giving the 
mukhtar one last chance and telling 
him that whatever the search revealed 
over and above his declaration would 
be confiscated without payment. 
About seven times out of ten that 
threat worked satisfactorily. On the 
other three occasions we would really 
have to search, and then the fun 
started! To look for a needle in a 
haystack would be child’s play for 
a blind man, by comparison. Those 
tribesmen knew all the tricks. 

The toughest nut I had to crack 
was the village of Hobar, which belongs 
to the Hebh tribe. The Hebh are 
bandits, robbers, thieves, and smugglers 
of the very worst description, and 
they own some of the richest land in 
the Djebel Samaan. Although their 
harvest had been colossal, they had 
sold next to nothing to the Wheat 
Commission. I was ordered to make 
& personal investigation and search in 
Hobar. I anticipated trouble, and 
not only of a verbal kind. I rode into 
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Hobar at the head of an imposing 
array of Syrian Gendarmerie, and 
with a sergeant of the Military Police 
immediately behind me. For some 
reason that I have never fathomed, 
Arab villagers are scared to death of 
the C.M.P., particularly if they happen 
to be wearing their scarlet cap-covers. 

My information about Hobar was 
culled from half a dozen different 
sources, all of which were reliable and 
all of which told the same tale. Hobar 
had a surplus balance of about two 
hundred and twenty tons of wheat. 

The mukhtar proved to be a lean, 
treacherous-looking man, who vowed, 
swore, and protested that the harvest 
had barely covered their provisions 
and had left them short of seed wheat. 
I cajoled and threatened him for over 
an hour, but I might just as well have 
talked to a brick wall. Finally, I 
warned him that if I ordered a search 
I would confiscate every grain I found. 
He retorted that if we were lucky 
enough to find anything, we could 
keep it with pleasure. 

In the course of the next hour or so 
we discovered a total of about fifteen 
tons of wheat hidden in comparatively 
obvious places. I thought then, and 
I think still, that we were intended to 
find it, and the mukhtar had hoped 
that when we had done so, we would 
be so pleased with ourselves that we 
would go away again. 

Then for about three hours we 
struck a blank. We tested for every 
dodge that past experience had taught 
us, but without success. The villagers’ 
faces wore self-satisfied and complacent 
smirks. Even the women and girls 
were making sarcastic remarks. 

The afternoon was wearing on and 
I was in the act of telling the mukhtar 
that I would requisition houses for 
myself and the gendarmes, when I 
noticed my C.M.P. sergeant walking 
slowly round and round two particular 
houses, now and again going inside 
them for some minutes, and then 
coming out again. I noticed, too, that 
the mukhtar stopped talking suddenly 
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and that he was biting the tip of his 
tongue—a sure sign that a Beduin is 
worried. The ‘red-cap’ came over to 
me, saluted, and asked for permission 
to try an experiment. I told him to 
carry on; and he walked away in 
another direction. I could almost 
hear the mukhtar’s sigh of relief. 
About five minutes later I saw the 
sergeant surrounded by a gang of 
boys admiring his great .45 Colt auto- 
matic pistol. Quite casually, the 
sergeant strolled towards one of the 
two houses. Then, all of a sudden, 
he fired half a dozen shots at one 
particular mud brick in the wall, 
blowing a hole almost right through 
it. The weakened brick began to 
bulge, and then it gave way. Ton 
after ton of pure wheat cascaded out, 
like a fountain. Altogether we con- 
fiscated over one hundred and eighty- 
two tons of wheat and thirty-five tons 
of barley. All this was due to the 
lynx-eyed sergeant noticing that there 
was one soft brick in a wall made of 
baked clay and that there was a differ- 
ence of four feet between the inside 
and outside measurements of the wall, 
after allowing for depth. Cavity walls 
were very favourite hiding-places, but 
I never saw any as cunningly devised 
as those at Hobar. 

Another very common hiding-place 
was to have pits dug under the floors 
of stables. The pits would be filled 
with grain to within about six feet of 
the top, covered up with earth, and 
the whole floor would then be 
‘cemented’ over. A few loads of filthy 
old straw and manure and it would 
take a very clever searcher to find 
anything wrong. In these cases, and 
in a great many others, very often it 
was the village hens that would give 
the game away. It is impossible to 
move loose grain from one place to 
another without leaving traces. When 
I saw hens scratching and picking 
where no grain should have been, my 
suspicions were promptly aroused. 

The Black Market price of wheat 
was so high by now that some of the 
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villages would go to incredible lengths 
to secrete and sell even a few hundred. 
weight surreptitiously. The village of 
Tell Faqhar was a case in point. The 
mukhtar was a plump, pleasant, ob. 
sequious, and seemingly honest littl. 
man. I had information from 4 
usually reliable source that about 
three hundred tons of wheat had been 
hidden. Even as I rode into th 
courtyard of the mukhtar’s hous, 
I felt that my information was, for 
once, quite definitely wrong. I checked 
the figures on the mukhtar’s declara. 
tion. They seemed reasonable and 
in order. But I had expected a 
much larger place—there were only 4 
dozen houses altogether. Its total 
population, including the women and 
children, only amounted to ninety-odd, 
I had a look at the cultivated land. 
It was by no means the most fertile, 
Then I checked the area that had 
been under grain. There was not s0 
very much of it. Yet Tell Faqhar was 
alleged to have three hundred tons 
secreted in the place. It just did not 
seem possible. 

I felt that I had been ‘had fora 
mug,’ and, after drinking coffee with 
the mukhtar, I rode away again. As 
for being ‘had for a mug,’ I very 
nearly had ! 

About ten days later I passed within 
sight of Tell Faqhar. This time I was 
accompanied by the Mudir, who is 4 
kind of minor District Commissioner. 

All of a sudden he stopped and 
pointed his hunting-crop towards Tell 
Faghar. 

“* Hello, what’s been going on over 
there ? ’’ he demanded. 

I told him about my wild-goose chase 
after three hundred tons of wheat. 

** Wild-goose chase my foot!” he 
retorted. “‘I can see the stuff from 
here.”’ 

We rode over to the village. The 
mukhtar appeared very pleased t 
see me: not so pleased to see the 
Mudir. The Mudir and the mukhitar 
discussed every topic under the sul, 
except wheat. The mukhtar fished 
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out some tax-demands he wanted to 
challenge. As the Mudir handed 
them back he remarked— 

“That reminds me—who issued 
you with @ permit to build this 
house?” ..- 

The grain was there all right—two 
hundred and seventy-three tons of it— 
not merely buried in pits, but in and 
under the very foundations of the 
house itself. That Mudir knew his 
district so well that he could remember 
whether there should be eleven or 
twelve houses in a village he had not 
visited for seven months. 

I have already mentioned that hens 
often gave the game away. They 
certainly put me on the track of one 
of the cleverest hiding-places I ever 
found. They were scrabbling and 
scratching with great gusto round the 
mouth of a well in a courtyard. I was 
talking to one of the gendarmerie 
‘searchers’ at the time, but out of 
the tail of my eye I noticed a woman 
come out of one of the houses and shoo 
the hens away. She did it not once, 
but three times. I had a feeling that 
there might be something ‘odd’ about 
that well. Hens, unlike children, are 
not prone to fall into them. I strolled 
across and peered in. I could see 
myself reflected in the surface of the 
water about six feet down. That put 
the well beyond suspicion. Grain can 
be hidden in all sorts of peculiar places, 
but a well full of water is certainly 
not one of them. 

Now it happened that I was leading 
my mare by the bridle, and she wanted 
adrink. My orderly was busy arguing 
with the proprietor, so I undid my 


‘canvas bucket and let it down myself. 


There were about six inches of water 
in the well, and then the bucket 
bumped on something hard. 

That well was a first-class fake. It 
was @ grain pit with about forty tons 
in it. The well-water effect was 
created by burying a basin like the 
top of a church font at an appropriate 
depth. 


There were two villages in the 
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Djebel Samaan which were utterly 
unlike any of the others. One was 
Daret Ezze and the other Tell Arran. 

Daret Ezze is a village of weavers, 
who do the most exquisite work in 
cotton and silk. They claim to have 
been weavers for over fifteen hundred 
years. A Greek bishop and the local 
schoolmaster both told me that this 
claim is probably true. All the 
apparatus is worked by hand and 
every man, woman, and child, even 
toddlers of about three, is busy in the 
shops. They have over one thousand 
looms in continual use and they turn 
out four thousand yards of cloth per 
day. I bought several yards of it for 
shirts. Comparing the cloth with 
some I had bought in London before 
the war, I could not help wondering 
whether Manchester’s machines and 
mass production necessarily mean 
Progress. 

Tell Arran makes rugs — thick, 
brilliantly coloured woollen rugs with 
astonishing diamond-shaped patterns 
and of enormous weight. Most of this 
work is done by the women and girls, 
who work the looms, not with their 
hands, but with their toes. To go into 
one of the warehouses and see hun- 
dreds of wriggling toes and oscillating, 
clicking machines made me squint. 
I could never stay there long enough 
to watch the details. The girls, too, 
were as ‘up and coming’ as in any 
Lancashire mill, and their remarks 
made embarrassing hearing for an 
officer and a gentleman. 

Tell Arran also weaves beautiful 
cloaks and blankets. The local Sheik, 
who was a very pleasant and widely 
read man, told me that there is a 
tradition in the place that when 
St Paul was on a journey to galvanise 
a certain amount of life into the 
Christians at Laodicea (Latakia) he 
stayed at Tell Arran on the way up 
from Sidon. He preached to the local 
inhabitants who wove the material 
for the cloak he left behind “ at Troas 
with Carpus.’”’ Local traditions have 
always interested me, but I cannot 
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help looking askance at that one. 
Personally I feel that if St Paul ever 
paid a personal visit to Laodicea he 
would either have gone by boat from 
Sidon or else he would have followed 
one of the tracks nearer the coast. 
Tell Arran would have been somewhat 
out of his way. 

Of the scores of interesting and 
colourful personalities with whom I 
came in contact, the Emir Moudjhem 
stands out the clearest. At my first 
meeting with him, I found him lying 
on a@ brilliant and superb Tell Arran 
rug surrounded by the elders of his 
various tribes. His gold-embroidered 
silk and camel-hair cloak concealed 
two great Luger pistols and a double 
cross-belt stiff with ammunition. He 
had a curved Damascus dagger in a 


II. 





Lorp WAvVBLL, who is as good a 
raconteur as he is a soldier, once in a 
lecture told a story about Allenby to 
illustrate the fact that even an all- 
powerful commander-in-chief may be 
somewhat disconcerted by an un- 
expected reply. 

A private was squatting on the 
ground, when he saw the formidable 
figure of ‘the Bull’ approaching. 
Hurriedly springing to attention, he 
gave an extra special, double-barrelled, 
high-grade salute. The Field-Marshal 
stopped and, with ponderous geniality, 
asked him— 

“* Well, my man, and where did you 
begin the war ?”’ 

‘** Please, sir,’”? answered the fellow 
in embarrassment, ‘“‘I didn’t begin it. 
It was the Kaiser as begun it !”’ 


It was in the ancient city of Skoplje 
that I began the war. It is the chief 
town in Macedonia, still marked on 
many maps by the old Turkish name 
of Uskiib. A few miles to the south 
there runs the belt of chrome ore that 
extends from Asia Minor right across 
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golden sheath thrust casually in the 
folds of his waist-band. Beduins hays 
@ saying that “‘the untenanted head 
lacks brains.’’ At intervals during oy 
conversation Moudjhem would push 
back his silk headcloth and scratch his 
thick black hair with the point of his 
dagger. The Emir is between seventy 
and eighty years old, but he has nota 
grey hair in his head and he can still 
jump from a galloping horse, draw his 
pistol, and kill at forty yards. His 
power is enormous, and he has no 
more hesitation in ordering the execu- 
tion of someone who has annoyed him 
than I have in shooting a pigeon. 

I was very happy in my work with 
the Wheat Commission, and, looking 
back, I think it was, after all, ‘‘ a job 
for a soldier.” 












the Balkans into Albania. This belt 
has long been a matter of very great 
interest to the Germans. 

Soon after the last war a British 
company took a concession over a 
considerable area of the chrome belt 
in southern Yugoslavia. The chair- 
man of the company was Colonel 
Grenfell. I do not know the history 
of the transaction, but have a notion 
that the concession had originally been 
held by a German company or bank, 
which would explain why the manager 
and assistant manager were Germans. 

When I was in Skoplje I received 
@ message from the manager, Herr 
Steiger, to say that he had had a 
telegram from Colonel Grenfell telling 
him to offer me every possible hos- 
pitality, adding that he and his 
colleague, Captain Diirrigl, would be 
delighted if I would dine with them 
that night. I accepted with pleasure 
and took a taxi out to the village of 
Hanrievo, a village and railway station 
a few miles out, where the company 
had its office. 

I was met by my two hosts. Both 
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were good specimens of their type. 
Herr Steiger was Tyrolese, tall, fair, 
and good-looking, a man of about five- 
and-thirty, with a pleasant expression. 
Captain Dirrig] was a cultured and 
refined Austrian, who had commanded 
a cruiser in the Austro-Hungarian 
navy in the last war. 

They gave me a cordial welcome in 
excellent English, as a friend of their 
chairman, and showed me round the 
house and garden. It was charming, 
a veritable oasis of civilisation in a 
rather desolate and backward district. 
There was a _ well-stocked kitchen- 
garden, a useful vineyard, and the 
house was comfortable and well fur- 
nished. In fact, a very nice home. 

We were just about to sit down to a 
cocktail, when Diirrigl looked at his 
watch. 

“Let us listen in to the news,’ he 
said. “‘ Hitler is going to speak. It 
will be rather amusing to listen to 
him.”’ 

So we went inside and switched on. 

Instantly we were spellbound. 

There was no mistaking that ranting 
scream, and, directly we heard the 
opening words, we froze. It had 
begun. 
For twenty minutes we were glued 
to our chairs, while the Fiihrer told 
his flock how his troops had invaded 
Poland in order to make Germany 
safe for a thousand years, and how, if 
the inconceivable should happen, he, 
as first soldier in the land, would 
destroy himself. 

We listened in dead silence. When 
it was all over there was a brief pause. 
After a moment Diirrig] stood up, 
straightened himself, and said with 
forced facetiousness in a hoarse, dry 
voice— 

“I think another little 
wouldn’t do us any harm.” 

My throat was parched and I knew 
that my face was strained and white 
like theirs. 

The fluid cut its way down our 
grateful throats. It was strong, but 
mellow and tasted of apricots. 


drink 


Trading with the Enemy: Bll 


“So it has come at last!” said 
Diirrigl. 

“And to think that it might all 
have been settled by negotiation,” 
lamented Steiger: which shows that he 
had no more political nous than the 
average Austrian. 

Diirrig] told me that his daughter 
was at the time on a visit to Colonel 
Grenfell’s family. ‘‘He has been a 
good friend to me,’’ he added. 

And then, with a gesture that was 
unconsciously dramatic, he turned to 
his chairman’s portrait, looking down 
at us from the wall with a friendly 
smile, and apostrophised it. 

“To think that that man, my 
benefactor and friend for twelve years, 
is now my enemy !”’ 


We went out into the garden to dine. 
It was a perfect August evening. The 
full moon was so bright that we 
scarcely needed a lamp. The melo- 
dious whistle of the Scops owl punctu- 
ated our remarks, to a chorus of the 
chirruping of the crickets on the vines. 

Conversation was staccato. A re- 
mark would start a lively burst, and 
then stop, as our thoughts kept wander- 
ing far away. 

“To think,” said Steiger, “‘ here we 
are sitting in safety in this lovely, 
peaceful scene, while all those horrors 
are going on away up there! Oh, why 
wasn’t it all settled by negotiation ?”’ 

Then again a silence. 

**An angel is passing over,” I re- 
marked brightly. 

“* We say that a lieutenant is paying 
his debts,”’ said Steiger with a smile. 

“In Russia they used to say that a 
policeman had been born,” I added, 

Which was nearest the truth ? 

We drank to the quick finish of the 
war. We drank to the hope that it 
might be localised. It would have 
been indelicate on my part, I suppose, 
to have drunk to the damnation of 
Hitler, since, after all, I was a guest, 
even though my hosts were technical 
enemies. 

I think none of us were sorry when 
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dinner was over. We lingered a little 
over the coffee and cigars, in the 
enchantment of the lovely scene, but 
the air was so tense that it was really 
a relief when I asked if I might be 
excused. 

“We will run you into Skoplije,” 
they said. And then, as we drew up 
in front of my hotel, I shook them 
both by the hand. 

** Good-bye, my dear enemies,” I 
said, ‘“‘I have to thank you for an 
evening of very mixed impressions, 
that I do not think any of us will 
forget. If we should meet again after 
the war, perhaps in London, you will 
both come and have lunch with me at 
my club. But if we meet again before 
the war is over, it may be our duty to 
shoot each other.”’ 

They thanked me and agreed. 

** And I feel certain we shall all do 
our duty,’’ I added. 


And so we parted. 


The next morning I scratched my 
head over the situation, for I found 
myself in an unexpected predicament. 


I had run out of cash and had been 
round to the bank to draw on a letter 
of credit as usual. But they informed 
me that they had instructions from 
their head office in Zagreb not to 
change any English cheques. I tried 
the National Bank, but met the same 
blank wall. In the face of the un- 
known the banks had panicked. 

_ This was embarrassing. Here was 
I with something like a hundred 
pounds of credit in my pocket, yet not 
cash enough to pay for my next meal. 
I could not live on credit indefinitely. 

I wondered what to do, and then 
decided to approach my friends the 
enemy. They were, at least, managers 
of a British mine and must have plenty 
of currency in the safe. 

I rang up Diirigl. He replied that 
they were in the same predicament 
and that he was running up to Belgrade 
to see the Director of the National 
Bank and would let me know what 
arrangements he could make. Would 
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I meet him at the station on his way 
through ? 

At the station he introduced me t 
half a dozen tall, fair young men, who 
clicked heels and bowed stiffly from 
the waist. ‘ Tourists,’ of course. 

He explained that he would be back 
the next afternoon and would at ones 
give me a ring and make arrangements 
for me to change some money. 

““T hope you will,’ I said gloomily, 
“* for I cannot live on tick indefinitely 
and cannot return your hospitality.” 

“What!” he cried. “Are you 
right out of cash ?”’ 

«ce Yes.’ 

“‘ Here,” he cried, pulling out his 
wallet and handing me a thousand. 
dinar note. ‘“ You cannot possibly go 
about without any cash on you; take 
this to carry on with.” 


He was back the next afternoon, 
without result. The Director-General 
of the National Bank told him that 
they were afraid to touch anything 
English until they saw what was going 
to happen in the Channel. 

Urgent action was called for, so | 
rang up a friend in Belgrade and asked 
him to telegraph me three thousand 
dinars at once. 

The next morning, while I wa 
enjoying coffee and roll in bed like s 
true sybarite, a knock at the door and 
in came the postman. He was a nice, 
friendly sort of fellow and opened 4 
big box, out of which he took a pile 
of notes and counted me out thre 
thousand. Rarely have I given 4 
commission so gladly. 

That was commendable promptitude. 
After that nobody can accuse the 
Yugoslav Post Office of inefficiency. 

I rang up Dirigl, and we met ins 
café that afternoon, when, in the 
presence of numerous witnesses, | 
handed him back the thousand. We 
shook hands and said good-bye. 

I never saw either again, but hear 
that both were afterwards stationed in 
Belgrade, where they were advising 
the German Minister on Yugoslav 
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mines. We were all three of us in 
Belgrade for the next ten months, and 
I expected to bump into them every 
time I went into a café. 
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I am glad we did not meet, as I 
am not quite sure what would have 
been the correct etiquette under the 


circumstances. 


Ill THE MARCH OF THE FIVE HUNDRED. 


BY CAPTAIN W. A. GORDON. 


In November and December 1939 
the personnel of two Pack Mule Trans- 
port Companies were enlisted in Cyprus 
and shipped in early January 1940 to 
Marseilles. There, amid a_ certain 
amount of confusion, 500 men, 5600 
greatcoats, and 600 Indian mules 
met together in a shower of rain and 
proceeded after a somewhat disorderly 
entrainment to a Corps Area in 
Northern France. From there some 
months later, by forced night marches, 
they made their way to Dunkirk and 
were shipped without their mules to 
England. 

From the strictly military point of 
view the march was without incident. 
Apart from the normal low-level air 
attacks there was no actual contact 
with the enemy. There are certainly 
no cases of conspicuous gallantry to 
record. The interest lies in the mere 
presence in an operational area of a 
force of raw recruits enlisted from a 
country with no recent military tradi- 
tio and armed with one Lewis-gun, 
ten pistols, and two humane-killers. 
That such a force, commanded by 
officers with little or no knowledge of 
the language of their troops, should 
have made its way without panic or 
confusion under what passed in those 
days for heavy bombing through a 


‘hundred miles of country where enemy 


spearheads were known to be oper- 
ating, and should have reached Dun- 
kirk without appreciable loss in men, 
mules, or equipment, was a creditable 
performance deserving of record. 


October 1939. 

The mountain village of Agios 
Mercurios in early September 1939 
was not what one would have called 


‘air raid conscious’; nor was worry 
about European affairs a prominent 
feature of our daily life. I was read- 
ing, I think, the newspapers of July— 
at least I knew about Memel—and 
Agios Mercurios was content to take 
its news from me. We liked, that is 
to say, to get our information, but we 
could afford to wait. It was the 
donkey driver, Costas Agamemnon, 
atriving with the groceries, who brought 
the news from Ghent to Aix. His 
uncle Sophocles, who keeps the coffee- 
shop in Panagia, is rich and has a 
wireless, so that we have been indebted 
to his nephew in the past for various 
stop-press items. We had learnt to 
treat these cautiously: Agamemnon 
enjoys the effect of startling informa- 
tion as well as anyone, and has two 
hours of meditation between here and 
his uncle’s door in which to prepare it. 
He reached my house at breakfast- 
time on 4th September, and, while the 
bacon went cold, we interviewed him 
in the kitchen. Agamemnon seemed 
to have a week’s news well mixed and 
stirred, but with sufficient consistency 
to prove that this time the balloon 
had really gone up. 

“Shall I go to Salamis and buy 
provisions ?’’ my cook asked me. 

** How are we off for beer ?”’ I said. 

A search revealed over a hundred 
bottles. 

“Then don’t buy large quantities 
of anything,” I told him; “it’s 
unpatriotic.” 

This forethought for its stomach 
seemed to be the first response of 
Agios Mercurios to war. The coffee- 
shop, when I entered, was full of fierce 
denunciation of the lack of patriotism 
of Panagia, whose superior communi- 
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cations had enabled it to buy up most 
of the stocks of provisions in Salamis 
before Agios Mercurios had a chance 
to do the same. But as the day pro- 
ceeded other questions began to exer- 
cise our imaginations: the event of 
the evening was an argument, nearly 
ending in a knife fight, whether 
an aeroplane could fly above the 
clouds. The protagonists, Themistocles 
the grocer and Menelaos the sanitary 
man, had to be separated. 

Agios Mercurios now began to ap- 
preciate its position and the fact that 
it had years of news and military 
knowledge to make up. Negotiations 
with Sophocles for the purchase of his 
wireless having broken down, a quick 
overhaul was made of the telephone 
line until one could actually hear what 
was said at Panagia. As an after- 
thought, an extension to the telephone 
at Panagia was taken into Sophocles’ 
coffee-shop. Sophocles gives us a ring 
when the news comes through, and holds 
the mouthpiece to the loud-speaker. 

Agios Mercurios may be considered 
to have declared war on the 6th when 
the full facts became known to it. 
Within the week several of the lads of 
the village had left to join up. Some 
have succeeded, but Epaminondas, 
the village black sheep, is back with 
us again. His police record, including 
two common assaults and a dangerous 
wounding, counted against him, and 
not in his favour as he expected. Now 
he wants to know what a soldier is for. 

By the 7th a war cabinet had con- 
stituted itself in the coffee-shop round 
the main table near the telephone. 
On the table is the coffee-house slate 
where losses of German planes and 
submarines are chalked up, and totals 
carried forward week by week. My 
position as president I feel I owe to a 
knowledge of four languages. Xeno- 
phon was a muleteer on the Bulgarian 
front in the last war. Achilles, the air 
expert, has once seen an aeroplane 
from close up. Achmet says he has 
seen @ submarine: nobody believes 
him, but we need him for the Turkish 
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broadcasts. Pericles is included, |§ 
think, as having & more person) 
grievance against the Germans thay 
most of us, since his brother keeps 
the luxury hotel in Salamis. “Th, 
autumn,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ should be the 
best season, but now the visitor 
hurry home in August: every year 
since 1936 it has been the same. If 
you take an army of hotel-keeper, 
you will beat the Germans easily.” 

_ Business is not brisk. Farmers an 
waiting for the rain. Everyone else is 
waiting for the farmers. The village 
gathers round while the war is dis. 
cussed. The pocket battleship column 
on the slate is still empty, and we are 
getting impatient. The telephone bell 
is ringing now: it is the news from 
Turkey. Achmet gets out his note- 
book, licks his pencil, and takes up 
the receiver. 


February 1940. 

** Who are you ?”’ said a voice from 
the dark. 

“6 Cypriots,” 
sergeant. 

** What are Cypriots, mate ?”’ 

** They comes from near Egypt and 
they talks shorthand.”’ 

Thus we arrived in the B.E.F. We 
had left Cyprus just before Christmas, 
raw recruits apart from a few veterans 
of four weeks’ service. Our uniforms 
arrived by the boat on which we sailed. 
The numbers were exactly right, even 
down to the boots—500 pairs for 
500 men. After a frantic day of 
fitting we got most men clothed 
and aboard, to be met in Egypt with 
@ ceremonial welcome and 4 cefe- 
monial march from the station with 
a band. It was not bad, all things 
considered, but we doubt if the Rifle 
Brigade and the 7th Hussars who 
watched us were really impressed. 
Gym shoes were too conspicuous on 
a few outsize feet: eating on the 
march was rather too obvious, and we 
feel it was a pity, looking back on it, 
that so many men fell out to fill their 
water-bottles at a wayside pump. 


answered the troop 
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We are through what we hope is 
the worst of a northern French 
winter. The change from the Medi- 
terranean was a bit over the odds. 
We are at last beginning to train and 
to wonder why we are here. We hope 
we are earmarked for mountain war- 
faro in the Vosges, but the pessimists 
think in terms of trenches and talk 
about a time at hand when roads are 
blown to pieces, and supplies to the 
forward troops are carried by mules 
over duckboards through seas of mud. 
We have rejected our first theory that 
the army had bought up large supplies 
of inferior olives and had to enlist 
troops to eat them. 

The publicity we have had, as the 
frst colonial troops in France, has 
been tremendous. We only hope that 
the 12th Lancers and the Guards are 
not becoming jealous. 


March 1940. 

The early days seem far off now as 
men take on the outward appearance 
of troops. They march in step, they 
can saddle and groom their mules, 
and sentries no longer offer their hands 
to brigadiers and say, ‘ Welcome, sir.’ 
In my civil capacity I had helped to 
recruit the muleteers. It would have 
served me right if there had been 
many mistakes, but I don’t think there 
have been: the men are well picked. 

Driver Epaminondas was the best 
golf caddie in Cyprus. I put him in 
my troop for the same reason that I 
brought my golf clubs to France. 

was some ill-feeling about his 
tolistment, I remember, and I hope 
they have not blackballed me from 
thd Nicosia Golf Club. Some of the 
worst choices have turned out to be 
the best. I remember the cheerful, 
bearded ruffian who loafed into my 
office. He is the smartest soldier on 
parade today. Name: Solon Aga- 
memnon (he is Corporal Agamemnon 
now). Profession: shepherd (with a 
bit of mouffion poaching in his spare 
time). Distinguishing marks: knife 
wound over right eye, knife wound in 
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chest, gunshot wound in left leg (a 
man who knew when to use a rifle or 
bayonet, even if he didn’t know when 
not to use them). He is a full corporal, 
as I say, and the best disciplinarian in 
the unit. 

Blind obedience does not come easy 
to the Cypriot, but it is being learnt, 
and Orderly Room cases are becoming 
fewer. There was only one case this 
morning, but it was typical of many. 

“I told the accused to saddle his 
mule,’’ said the Corporal, “‘and he 
refused. I told him again, and he 
called me a recadeyyt.”” 

The accused agreed that this ac- 
count was in substance correct. 

“* By the way,’ said the C.O., “‘ what 
is a recageyy 2” 

** It is a man,’’ I said, ‘“‘ whose wife 
is an immoral woman, and who knows 
about it and pretends he doesn’t.” 

“* Seven days’ detention, march out.” 


April 1940. 

Hitler broke through our line today. 
I found two of the picquet on the 
ground, one of them holding his hands 
to his jaw. ‘“‘ What’s all this ’ere?”’ 
I asked in Greek. Lance-Corporal 
Xenophon waved towards the hill at 
Hitler disappearing over the top, with 
& flanking party running round to cut 
him off. Goering, it appeared, had 
eaten through his cheek-strap, and 
the head-collar had broken in the 
picquet’s hand. Goering, I should 
mention, is a fat mule, who ate his 
blanket and pack-saddle in the train. 
Hitler is a small and bumptious mule, 
who breaks all the rules of the game 
by kicking without putting his ears 
back first, contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of the Army and the doctrines of 
‘Army Management,’ Chapter IV. He 
bites too, but this does not pay him, as 
nobody dares to put his nosebagon.__.. 

We had a Ribbentrop too, but he 
died of colic. 


May 1940. 
Cyprus is a long way off, and we are 
terribly short of news. We miss our 
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daily papers, particularly those of us 
who can read nothing but Greek. It 
is the local things we want to know. 
How is the wheat crop in the Mesaoria ? 
What is the lambing season like ? 
How was the duck flighting in the 
Limassol and Morphou marshes ? We 
missed the woodcock and the duck, 
though we got the partridge and the 
snipe before we left. My two best 
beaters are in my troop: they will be 
all the better beaters for this, when it 
is over. 


June 1940. 

“Is there any news?’’ someone 
had asked at breakfast on 10th May. 

“Yes,” said the Orderly Officer, 
“‘ the Sergeant-Major was saying some- 
thing: Hitler has invaded Holland or 
Belgium, or both, but I wasn’t paying 
much attention at the time.”’ 

The immediate effect of the incident 
was a cessation of all communications 
from headquarters. We rather liked 
that, and, in spite of disquieting wire- 
less news, would probably have stayed 
where we were but for some definite 
news brought to us by the mobile 
bath unit. This party in the course 
of its normal rounds had discovered 
Germans in a village not very far away, 
but noticed their mistake before they 
started to bath them. 


We crossed to England in tolerable 
comfort on 28th May. In spite of 
four very long and uncomfortable 
night marches and three days in Dun- 
kirk, we can say that we had an easier 
time than most people. We cannot 
claim to have exerted any influence 
on the progress of the campaign. In 
fact, our mere presence in circum- 
stances and terrain so unsuitable for 
our employment must have provided 
@ certain comic relief to a situation 
particularly lacking in humour of any 
other sort. On the debit side, we have 
lost our mules and horses—a much 
more personal loss than mere lorries 
and guns. On the credit side, our 
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human casualties have been light, ang 
more than probably some of those now 
listed as missing are reporting them. 
selves in another part of England ag 
the only survivors of their unit. Qp 
the credit side also we can count the 
fact that all our mules except two 
were brought by us as far as Dunkirk— 
an achievement in itself, even though 
it proved to be a useless one. Further, 
our men have had their baptism of 
fire and have behaved well under it: 
we might have had doubts before, but 
we have none now. 


The total population of Cyprus is 
less than that of a moderate-size 
English town, but her output of troops 
in proportion to her size has been 
tremendous. Nothing could be mor 
out of place than animal transport in 
mobile warfare in flat country, but, 
wherever mountain warfare has been 
in progress, Cyprus muleteers have 
become a familiar sight. Admiration 
has been freely expressed at their 
efficiency as first-line transport in 
action and at their business acumen 
when in their resting and training 
areas. On the business side, the jam- 
tin labels passed as pound notes in 
Beirut, the tobacco tins in the Jordan 
valley filled with horse food and r- 
sealed in the farrier’s shop, and the 
unaccountable emptiness of automatic 
machines at all railway stations within 
@ ten-mile radius of Melton Mowbray 
are likely to be remembered by the 
losers in those particular transactions. 
On the other side, it has been agreed 
that the presence of two Cyprus com- 
panies at Keren shortened the siege 
by a matter of weeks, and that this 
campaign by itself more than justified 
the formation of the Cyprus muleteers. 
Cyprus muleteers have taken part i 
the campaigns in Greece and Syria, 
and their latest laurels were wo 
in Italy, where many thousands of 
Cypriots and mules helped to provide 
the first-line transport in the advance 
from Cassino to Rimini. 
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AMPHIBIANS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


BY J. H. B. 


Go back a few years, to the days 
when France was prostrate, when 
Britain’s armies were pulling them- 
selves together after the deliverance 
from Dunkirk, and the King’s ships 
were keeping watch and ward in the 
narrow seas against the threat of 
Hitler’s invading hordes. Choose any 
one you like of half a dozen sea lochs 
in the Western Highlands of Scotland, 
make your way past the highly efficient 
security police, and there, night after 
night, you would find another section 
of the Navy, as yet new and untried, 
finding its sea-legs in the novelty of 
amphibious warfare. For it was in 
these lochs, screened from prying eyes 
by hill and mountain, that Combined 
Operations were cradled. 

With our bases across the Channel 
gone, My Lords of the Admiralty and 
the Army Council lost no time in 
bringing into effect their well-laid 
plans for such an emergency. They 
had two policies: (a) to keep the enemy 
on the hop and maintain the aggressive 
spirit of our own men by making hit- 
and-run raids on the German-occupied 
coasts; and (b) to provide the vast 
fleets of craft, and the men to man 
them, for the day when we were to 
return to the Continent of Europe. 
The second part of the plan, the 
eventual return to France, was obvious, 
but the hit-and-run policy was not for 
public consumption, and, for its new 
training bases, Combined Operations 
chose the most inaccessible parts of 
the Western Highlands, made them 
even more private by forbidding entry 
to all who did not live or have legiti- 
mate business there, and then got 
down to work. Granite-walled man- 
sions were requisitioned, Nissen huts 
sprang up overnight in Prince Charlie’s 
country, in the haunts of the Loch 
Fyne fisherman, and in remote places 


known only to crofter, salmon poacher, 
and deer-stalker. 

Dug-out naval officers, assisted by 
pensioner and reservist ratings and a 
handful of Wrens—many of them 
from the Highlands themselves—got 
the bases into something like order, 
and the trek to the Highlands began. 
From the officer -training establish- 
ment at Hove, H.M.8. King Alfred, 
came streams of fledgling officers, sub- 
lieutenants R.N.V.R. all, their monkey- 
jackets fresh from the tailors; from 
the Patrol Service depot at Lowestoft 
came the coxswains and enginemen, 
and from the home ports of Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, and Devonport came 
youthful ordinary seamen. The officers 
had all had at least three months’ sea 
service and in peace-time some had 
been keen yachtsmen; some of the 
Patrol Service men had served in 
trawlers and small craft—among the 
finest of them was a group of ex- 
members of the Thames Police—but 
the ordinary seamen were dreadfully, 
dreadfully new. Nobody had ever 
told them that there existed places so 
remote from cinemas, pubs, girls and 
Mum, and most of them were dispirited, 
to say the least, when they reached us 
after their twenty-four hours’ journey 
from Southern England. Told there 
were no ‘ Friday-whiles ’—the sailor’s 
beloved week-end leave—that they 
would have to walk anything up to a 
dozen miles for a drink of beer, that 
E.N.S.A., too, had never heard of the 
Western Highlands, their faces length- 
ened even farther. They didn’t 
grumble ; their feelings were too full. 
They maintained a bitter, brooding 
silence that we did not like. Then, 
after a few days of clean mountain 
air, good naval cooking, and the then 
highly delightful novelty of messing 
about in boats, their spirits began to 
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rise, we heard here and there a ‘ drip,’ 
and we took heart. Soon there was a 
hearty background of grumbling on 
our mess-decks, and we were satisfied 
that our Cockneys and West-country- 
men, Geordies and Brummagem fly- 
boys, had accepted the Highlands and 
were prepared to make the best of 
them, for all their incredible distance 
from everything that the sailor holds 
dearest. After all, they were there for 
only two months, at the most. Think 
of the poor who had to live there 
ALL the time ! 

Oh yes, and then there were the 
boats. These are a highly tempera- 
mental adjunct to amphibious warfare. 
There were rumours of all sorts of 
secret and wonderful craft on the way, 
but meanwhile we needed something 
to train in, and sundry naval officers 
were sent nosing around the creeks 
and inlets of England and Scotland. 
They emerged with an astounding 
selection of craft. There were million- 
aires’ motor -cruisers with cocktail 
cabinets and a plenitude of cushions 
which evoked the ribald in us; there 
was a yacht powered with aero-engines 
which, at the expenditure of an in- 
credible quantity of petrol, moved at 
a prodigious speed; there was a 
flotilla of craft called ‘ water-taxis ’"— 
why, I never discovered; there were 
humbler cabin-cruisers, some still bear- 
ing the honourable scars of Dunkirk ; 
and lastly there were the cobles, 
which we in Scotland soon learned to 
call ‘coable’ instead of our English 
* cobble.’ 

Not for us the millionaires’ play- 
boats and the high-speed skimmers ; 
not for us even the humbler cruisers. 
These were adjudged too flimsy for 
the rocks and reefs of the Western 
Isles, and they stayed in their native 
southern waters, where already Com- 
bined Operations were well established 
and fidgeting impatiently for us in 
Scotland to send them trained crews. 
No, to the Scottish bases went the 
sturdy cobles, the spoon-bowed craft 
of the salmon-fisher, very much at 
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home in these waters, and the raki 
East Coaster, with its high bows and 
flashy peace-time paint. They wer 
one and all powered by the redoubt. 
able Kelvin, of varying vintage, and 
somehow, however we misused them, 
they persisted in doing their job. 

It was after a strenuous period of ff 
service in destroyers that I took the 
Road to the Isles, and I looked forward 
to the change of face and scene. | 
came to know each of the Combined 
Operations bases in Scotland pretty 
well, but it was the smallest of them, 
in Moidart country where Shiel water 
runs down to the sea, that I spent 
most time, and of which I have the 
happiest recollections. I was a stranger 
to Scotland; and if rising from a 
Glasgow hotel bed at 5.15 on a January 
morning to catch the 5.50 Mallaig 
train found me not in the best of 
spirits, the excellent breakfast in the 
restaurant car and the appearance of 
@ wintry sun and unrivalled scenery 
soon revived me. At Fort William 
there was a brief glimpse of the boys 
of Coastal Forces learning the tactics 
that were to bring them glory in 4 
hundred encounters with the enemy, 
and at Glenfinnan’s famous Stage Inn 
there was luncheon to stay one for 
the trip in Loch Shiel’s toy steamer, 
Clan Ranald. There was the bustle 
of disembarking at the village with 
the (to me) unpronounceable name of 
Acharacle ; there was a crazy ride in 
Duggie’s ancient bus past stately Loch 
Shiel House; there were glimpses of 
the Shiel itself which decided me then 
and there to send home by the next 
post for my rods. The sea itself, a 
tree-fringed drive on the sea-front, & 
brief interview with a naval sentry 
who, I remember, seemed very much 
out of place in such a setting, and 
then the granite walls, chilly in the 
shade but pink and lovely in the sun, 
of my new ‘ ship.’ 

Its function was the training of 
sailors and soldiers in ‘‘ advanced 
night-raiding tactics,’ and what 
memories that phrase brings back! 
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Of freezing, moonless nights outside 
the shelter of the loch, striving to 
navigate by guess and by God and 
without benefit of compass a coble 
full.of frozen Commandos who, for all 
their toughness, became very human 
when they learned they were not going 


5 to have a ‘dry landing’ and would 


have to wade ashore up to their waists 
in the icy surf. Memories of nights 
when everything went wrong (as did 
most nights) and one led one’s sub- 
division of craft into a beach other 
than the one specified by that exacting 
mentor, our Captain. There was no 
getting away with it; for while we 
were steaming round to our beach, he, 
with that nimble stride of his, was 
nipping across country to take up his 
stance on the right beach, and woe- 
betide the wretched trainee-officers 
who didn’t beach their cobles at his 
very feet. Memories of one night 
when an ebbing tide sluiced the water 
away from under our craft as though 
someone had pulled the plug out of a 
mighty bath. ‘‘ But, sir, there are 
deep runnels in the beach,’’ we pro- 
tested as our Captain glared with 
chill disfavour at four cobles all high 
and dry like so many stranded whales. 
“Runnels? Of course there are 
runnels,’’ quoth he. ‘‘ Do you expect 
the Hun is going to iron out every 
damn beach for you ?”’ 

We learned a lot about boats and 
tides there, but we learned most from 
our Captain. He had been out of the 
Navy for more years than he probably 
cared to remember, but he brought to 
his job an incredible energy, and there 
was nothing we did that he hadn’t 
done first. He taught us that we 
might spare our crews, spare the sol- 
diers we carried, spare our craft, but 
never ourselves. When we returned 
from an exercise, probably wet through 
and chilled to the bone, we were to see 
that our craft were safely moored, 
that our crews got their hot cocoa 
before turning in, and then, if we 
wished, we might think about our 
own comfort. He thought nothing of 
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@ young officer who was not prepared 
to jump over the side up to his neck in 
icy water to save his craft from strand- 
ing; I saw him do the same thing 
many a time. He was a wonderful 
man across country. I can see him 
now, striding across the hills to watch 
an exercise, and then, when we had 
landed our troops and re-embarked 
them to his satisfaction, spurning the 
short ride back to base by boat and 
walking home, undeterred by the dark 
and perhaps a rainstorm or two. 

But if we incurred our Captain’s 
displeasure, and that was not in- 
frequently, we knew it would not be 
long before he was smiling with us 
again. I remember one breakfast in 
the wardroom, with the atmosphere 
frigid after a particularly disastrous 
night exercise, when error in large 
dimension had crept into our naviga- 
tion and our patient Commandos had 
been landed at the foot of unscalable 
cliffs. Apprehensive of the pending 
post-mortem, sub-lieutenants asked in 
whispers for the toast, and even our 
Wren stewards forbore to grin at us 
behind the Captain’s ominously straight 
back. It may have been that the 
porridge was unusually good that day, 
but, whatever it was, his face suddenly 
melted into that beam that once was 
famous in the Navy, and he made the 
startling admission: “After all, I 
once navigated a destroyer to H—— 
in mistake for F .” Breakfast 
broke up with smiles all round, and 
we went to our duties feeling that if 
the Old Man could make a mistake of 
about fifty miles in a landfall in a 
destroyer, we must be mighty fine 
fellows for being only fifty yards or 
so out in a coble. But he did not 
allow us to remain complacent for long. 
’ Yes, he had (and still has, I hope) a 
great sense of humour, had our Cap- 
tain, and he loved a good story. One 
of his favourites was that one night, 
when taking his final stroll along the 
sea-front before bed, he saw two 
shadowy forms floundering about in 
the mud of the foreshore and cursing 
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quietly to themselves. He made 
investigations and found the shades 
were two midshipmen who had been 
out in the loch for a little after-dark 
fishing from a dinghy, suddenly to 
find that the treacherous tide had left 
them high and dry. And our Captain 
swore that when he came across them 
they were dragging their dinghy 
through the mud, first this way, then 
that, the while muttering to them- 
selves, “‘ Where the hell has all that 
sea gone !”’ 

The soldiers were a never-ending 
source of delight to us, as probably we 
were to them. Many were country- 
men, quite unused to the sea and its 
ways, and while they had observed 
the ebb and flow on the seashore, they 
were quite baffled by the fact that all 
this slow edging back and forth by the 
sea added up to a range of tide, in our 
loch, of sixteen feet or more. It so 
happened one day that a sub-lieutenant, 
taking a short-cut at high - water 
springs, ran his coble up on smooth 
rock that usually was awash and 
Before he could man- 


easily seen. 
handle her off, the tide began to ebb, 
and soon the coble was high and dry ; 
at low water she rocked gently on her 
keel, a full sixteen feet above sea level. 
Two of our Commandos strolled down 
to observe this phenomenon. “ Bert,’ 


said one, staring skywards, ‘‘ wot 
they put that there boat on that rock 
for?’’ ‘‘Gawd knows,” replied the 
other, his bored tones suggesting that 
the ways of the Navy were quite 
beyond him. ‘‘ Beats me how they 
got the thing up there at all.” 
But none of us, soldier or sailor, 
could resist the magic of the place, 
and on warm spring or summer nights, 
when the moon lipped the edge of a 


smooth sea, and the phosphorescence’ 


was so thick that our bow-waves fell 
away sluggishly as though we were 
steaming in a silvery pea-soup, I saw 
bull-necked Commandos and home- 
sick boys of sailors hushed by the 
beauty of the scene. As we passed 
between the headlands guarding the 
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entrance to our loch, the sleepy 
slipped grumblingly into the water, 
leaving a trail of shining bubbig 
behind, and startled gulls flew up, 
circled, and settled down again afte 
our passing. A seal poked an Old Bil 
face above the surface to stare with 
undisguised curiosity at us—the seals 
were always intensely interested in oy 
goings-on. Away in the distang 
were the dim shapes of Rum, Muck 
and Ejigg, and, to the norrard, Sound 
of Sleat light blinked, at war-time 
reduced power, to assist our ships 
about their lawful occasions. 

On such nights finding our appointed 
beach was easy and our soldiey 
stepped silently over the bows and 
vanished inland, accustoming then. 
selves to fast movement over the 
ground in the dark, the while we 
sailors remained on the beach and kept 
guard on our craft. The noise of 
ammunition boots among the heather 
died away, and, while our bowma 
held our craft bows on to the beach, 
the remainder of us walked up and 
down the silent sands, talking of this 
and that, of those who had left us for 
operational service, and of how different 
it all would be if there was no war on. 
And the climbing moon would light 
up our beach with cool radiance, our 
talk petered out, and we savoured the 
beauty of the night in silence. 

A dull crump in the distance an- 
nounced that our Commandos had 
found their mark and duly demolished 
it. Panting and swearing, they 
streamed out on to the beach from a 
dozen exits, we started our engines 3 
they tumbled on board, and soon we 
were chugging merrily home. “ Carry 
on, smoking!’’ was piped when we 
were out of reach of land, cigarettes 
and pipes appeared, and we puffed 
with gratitude in the warm and kindly 
air. 

But the sea was rarely in so gracious 
a mood for long and there was a fairly 
steady procession hospitalwards of 
seamen with damaged arms and legs, 
broken or crushed as they strove to 
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gave ascending craft from the rocks, 
or refloat a stranded one. There was 
the day when a young seaman slipped 
and fell from a weed-grown jetty. An 
officer dived for him, but the current 
had already hurried him, burdened 
with his heavy sea-clothes, out of 
reach. It was not until six months 
later that the sea gave up its dead, 
and I remember the dreary winter 
scene in the village churchyard as we 
lined up to say good-bye to a ship- 
mate, and our Captain picking up 4 
crumb of the frozen earth to crumble 
on the simple coffin prescribed by 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty 
Instructions. 

Courses of sub-lieutenants, cox- 
swains, and seamen came and went, 
Commandos appeared and vanished, 
but some of us stayed on to train 
those still to come. Now and again 
there was a pause in the flow, and we 
stole a day or two to fish the pools of 
the Shiel or the Moidart, or cross the 
hills to try our luck in the Ailort. 
Or we would provision one of our 
little Loch Fyne drifters for a three- 
day cruise around Skye and the Outer 
Hebrides, calling at Soay, where kindly 
crofters fed me and my famished 
crew when we were a long way from 
home with a damaged craft and all 
stores gone; or at delightful Canna, 
with its lobsters, strawberries, and its 
warm welcome, not forgetting, in the 
Big House of the island, two Siamese 
cats of grave deportment and demure 
beauty. The pair, if I remember 
correctly, were @ legacy from the days 
of Mr Compton Mackenzie’s lairdship 
of Canna. Not forgetting, too, Com- 
pass Hill, where the mineral deposits 
played strange tricks with our com- 
passes and they spun round with a 
fine disregard of the claims of the 
Magnetic Pole. 

Oban knew us, and Tobermory ; 
we feasted and drank amid the limited 
charms of Mallaig ; Portree and Broad- 
ford, in Skye, gave us pleasant berths, 
and a score of other Highland harbours 
awoke to find our White Ensigns flying 
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stiffly in the clean morning breeze. 
But such breaks came only rarely, and 
the hard work of training soon re- 
claimed us. Our Chief, Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes, came to wish us well in 
our work, and we gazed with awe at 
his bemedalled breast and listened 
again to the story of that valiant com- 
bined op., the blocking of Zeebrugge. 
Months later, His Majesty’s yacht 
Sister Anne put into one of our little 
harbours and a new and younger 
chief, Lord Louis Mountbatten, strode 
round our ranks and urged on the 
work. 

Then came the day to collect our 
first real landing-craft—four brand- 
new Eurekas from the New Orleans 
yard of Joe Higgins himself. Earlier 
arrivals of craft had gone straight to 
the operational flotillas which were 
already making their presence felt in 
the Channel. Now there were suffi- 
cient to equip some of the training 
flotillas. I was among the party 
which went to Glasgow to collect our 
new pets, and I remember contem- 
plating the bullet-holes and shattered 
windscreen of one, and secretly salut- 
ing the daily heroism of those who 
brought us such munitions of war. 

There was the hurry and bustle of 
fitting out our little ships for their 
trip round Ardnamurchan, and I was 
introduced to the peculiar ways of 
naval store officers. I learned that to 
draw a humble boat-hook involved 
filling in two separate forms (each, of 
course, in quadruplicate), because the 
business end of a boat-hook is listed as 
a Permanent Store and the wooden 
shaft as a Consumable Store. And 
then, after journeying to one store to 
draw my four boat-hooks and to another 
te draw my four boat-hook staves, I 
discovered to my fury that I had to 
make out yet another form and 
journey to yet another store to obtain 
sixteen brass screws (Consumable) with 
which to fix my boat-hooks to my 
shafts. But it was all good fun, and 
the worthy stores officer, never having 
dealt with ships of war as small as 

fe) 
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ours and there being as yet no Estab- 
lishment for us, supplied us with 
enough rope, anchors, navigation lights, 
and signal lanterns to fit out a fair- 
sized ship-chandler’s shop. The jour- 
ney home introduced us to the beauties 
of the Kyles of Bute, but was other- 
wise uneventful, apart from a dash 
through the Crinan Canal at a wholly 
unauthorised speed with the laudable 
object of reaching Oban before closing 
time. The clock beat us handsomely. 

Our new craft certainly lent a more 
realistic air to our exercises, and our 
cobles were relegated to such duties as 
duty-boats and the carriage of stores. 
Then, as more landing-craft arrived, 
they returned one by one to their 
fishermen owners, who were, no doubt, 
greatly relieved to get them back with 
no more damage than a few scars. 
But the newness of some of the plank- 
ing must have caused them grave 
misgivings. I can remember the name 
of only one of those cobles, the Geddle 
Braes, but I salute her for the job 
which she and her sisters so gallantly 
performed. 

The supply of Commandos came to 
an end and we began training battalion 
troops. Our exercises became more 
elaborate and we journeyed farther 
afield. We popped up in Coll and 
Tiree, the Minches, the Sound of Mull ;s 
we weathered Rudha Rhe in a gale 
and exchanged rude signals with 
trawlers lying snug in the great convoy 
anchorages. 

Meanwhile the crews we had trained 
were gaining laurels in Norway, Mada- 
gascar, in the bloody evacuation of 
Greece and Crete, and in those auda- 
cious raids on the French Coast which 
must. have added considerably to the 
misery of the occupying German 
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soldiery’s lot. Names we knew 
peared in the Promotions Lists, thy 
list of Honours and Awards, and, alas, 
the Casualty Lists. Then came Dieppe, 
North Africa, Salerno and d 
Anzio, and more glory for the mq 
who had learned their job in the peace. 
ful waters of the Western Highlands, 
Then the great day of 6th June 194 
and we were there together off th 
beaches of Normandy, for all the work 
like an Old Boys’ bean-feast with 
familiar faces everywhere, on the 
bridges of L.C.T., L.C.I., the flak 
ships, the rocket ships, busy on the 
beaches as beachmasters, and working 
with the Staff in the H.Q. ships, many 
of us now two-and-a-half stripers o 
even brass-hats. The only face I did 
not see was that of our old Captain of 
the training days, although I am 
prepared to bet that he was ther 
somewhere in that vast fleet of ships, 
craft, and men, sparing neither himself 
nor anybody else he had to deal with. 
The same faces showed up in 
ever-increasing numbers in the East. 
Lessons we learned back in *40 and’4! 
still held good among the chaungs and 
mangrove-swamps of Burma. 


I am not an ambitious man, but 
there is one thing I mean to do when 
final peace comes, before the memory 
of those days among the kindly, hos- 
pitable people of ‘Western Scotland 
becomes too faded. That ambition is 
to sail once more into Moidart’s loch, 
drop anchor in the deep water off the 
green slopes of Eilean Shona, in the 
anchorage where our landing-craft lay, 
and spend a quiet two days in r 
miniscence and contemplation of the 
fact that war, after all, has for some 
its occasional compensations. 
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TRIALS—AND RELEASE. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


Wuen World War Two came to an 
end in Europe I happened to be in 
the Grecian Cyclades. My job was 
interesting, for it took me among all 
sorts of people: Greek Orthodox Bishops 
and fishermen, Mayors of islands and 
Prefects, as well as among my own kin ; 
soldiers, sailors, and members of that ex- 
tensive organisation called U.N.R.R.A. 
However, the German surrender inevit- 
ably turned my thoughts towards 
demobilisation, and keen as I was on 
my liaison job I liked the idea of 
getting home. This could not be long 
in realisation, I guessed, since I was in 
an early age and Service Group. 

To buoy up my hopes, a week or 
two after the German surrender I 
received a signal from headquarters : 
“What is your age and Service 
Group ?”’ I replied by return, follow- 
ing up my signal with a letter which 


I gave to the captain of a R.N. 
motor-launch leaving just then for 


Pireus. In the letter I added a few 
more particulars about myself, and 
asked if I should come to Athens 
en route for United Kingdom at once. 
The reply arrived more promptly 
than of wont, and it told me to stay 
where I was. Slightly piqued and in 
direct defiance of the order, I planned 
a trip to Milos. Two days later I 
stepped from the deck of a motor- 
launch on to the quay of Adhamas, 
the port of Milos. I had been careful, 
however, to arrange for the signal 
people at Syros, my headquarters, 
to wireless on to me any communica- 
tions, particularly those referring to 
age and Service Groups. Little did I 
then know how long I was to remain 
on that island of Milos. 

Nothing happened for a time, but 
as I was busy and found things so 
interesting on the island I did not 
really mind. At the end of a fort- 
night, however, I sent another signal : 


“* Expect finish here in few days stop 
shall I come direct Athens for release 
or wait Syros stop.” Six days later, as 
no reply had come, I sent yet another 
signal: “‘ Am happy in my work here 
but as work now completed am coming 
Athens stop.” I admit this was a 
facetious telegram to send to an 
important headquarters, but I had 
got it into my head that they were 
ignoring me, and there is no better 
way of getting an answer to a signal 
than by making it cheeky. The reply 
came promptly: “Do not come 
Athens.” Just that—nothing more. 
“Do not come Athens.” It sounded 
very much as if Athens did not want me. 

I struggled on at Milos, organising 
this and organising that. I became 
quite keen on organising, having dis- 
covered how easy it was, although I 
did not know the language. Very few 
people on the island spoke English, 
and Greek is not exactly my forte, 
the few words of ancient Greek re- 
maining in my memory from school- 
days being a hindrance rather than 
a help. All I did was to point to 
things like explosives, useless German 
ammunition and the like, lying about 
the place in hundreds of tons, and 
then point to the sea. They did the 
rest. I pointed at things all day long, 
and in time those things disappeared. 
After a week or two it was relatively 
easy to walk around without tripping 
over barbed wire, shell-cases, or tread- 
ing on derelict land-mines. 

A minefield had been laid by the 
Germans and was still ‘ active,’ but we 
had been wise enough to keep back a 
posse of German prisoners to clear it. 
I was talking to the German officer in 
charge of the demolition party when 
the famous signal came. A young 
Greek National Guard soldier brought 
it to me, and it read, ‘‘ Long overdue for 
release stop expedite arrival Athens,”’ 
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Long overdue for release and they .,. 


had told me to stay put! Not really 
appreciative of headquarters’ sense of 
humour I turned to the German officer. 

‘“*T shall be leaving Milos tomorrow. 
When do you expect to finish the 
minefield? I will let them know 
at headquarters.” 

The officer was a small, sallow-faced, 
bespectacled Saxon of about thirty-five. 
He spoke excellent English. 

‘It will not be very quick. We are 
among the anti-personnel mines now, 
and they must be handled carefully. 
Is it not so?” 

“* Well, if you had not laid them in 
the first place you would not have 
had to pull them up again,” I replied, 
not really bothering to consider if 
this was a good or a stupid retort. 
“I am off tomorrow and will not see 
you again. Good-bye.” 

But I did see him on the morrow, 
and again the day after; for when I 
got to the quay I found there wasn’t 
a ship to take me away and there 
weren’t any sailing caiques. At least 
there was one, and she flew the 
White Ensign. She belonged to that 
happy little band of soldier pirates 
who had sailed among the Grecian 
islands during operations, doing as 
much damage as they could to German 
interests ; but her engines were out of 
order and she was waiting for spare 
parts. It was not till the morning of 
the third day that a motor-launch 
came in, and within a matter of eight 
hours I was back once more at Syros. 

The following two days were taken 
up with watching the quay to see that 
a ship for Pireus did not turn up, 
saying good-bye to my numerous 
Greek friends—to the accompani- 
ment of many short drinks—packing 
and unpacking my kit (for I never 
pack right first time), bathing, and 
sending signals to Athens to say I 
was on the way. When, finally, I did 
get to headquarters they seemed 
surprised to see me. 

““We did not expect you so soon,” 
they said. 
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“But you signalled I was | 
overdue. When shall I leave?” 

“Your release book hasn’t come,” 

““ What a pity! Well, I'll just go 
without it. I'll get one somewhere— 
Italy or London or Dublin.” 

“ But you can’t leave without you 
release book.” 

“Why not ?” 

“The Reception Camp won’t accept 
you.” 

“‘ Give them a ring.” 

So they rang the Reception Camp, 
who were adamant.  Strictest ip. 
structions. No one without a releas 
book was allowed to proceed. 

I was becoming exasperated. “ But 
this is all nonsense. Where is this 
beastly release book ? ” 

My interlocutor said he presumed 
it was at G.H.Q., Italy. He agreed 
to send a signal at once. Slightly 
mollified, for his attitude had been 
sympathetic throughout, I left the 
building and went to a transit hotel 
to arrange for a room. 

I have no idea who chose that 
hotel as a suitable residence for 
British officers. Perhaps accommods- 
tion in Athens was scarce, but even 
so I cannot think the choice was 
good one. To begin with, the place 
was old—a hundred years old at a 
guess—and not over-clean. Further- 
more, water was only turned on once 
every three days, and then for 4 
matter of a mere three hours. It was 
horribly noisy, as it overlooked the 
busiest part of a very busy town. 
Three sets of tram-lines came together 
just below my window; hundreds, if 
not thousands, of small boys hawked 
their wares from 6 a.m. till 2 aM 
(I wonder when they slept) ; thousands 
of people shouted across the street to 
each other ; and every lorry in Athens 
seemed to find it necessary to thunder 
down that self-same street. We had 
to feed outside, which was rather 
inconvenient; and though _ they 
brought us early morning tea it 
was only the sort of tea one gets 
when a chipped and soiled mug 3 
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dipped into @ petrol tin said to contain 
tea, but in reality containing luke- 
warm water to which a few tea stalks 
may or may not have been added. 

Next day I was round at head- 
quarters pretty prompt. 

“ Any reply from Italy ?” 

“Not a word. But it will come all 
right.” 

I had then little reason to doubt 
Italy's capacity for speed in the 
matter of telegrams, so departed after 
nodding my head. My way led me to 
the Acropolis, and for a time I forgot 
all about release books. 

To understand the Acropolis—or 
any other ancient building—one must 
know what one is doing. With the 
aid of a small guide-book I ascertained 
which was the Parthenon and which was 
not. I also discovered the difference 
between Doric and Ionian columns ; 
but to pretend that anyone can really 
know the Acropolis under two years 
is nonsense. Had I guessed how long 
I was doomed to remain in Athens I 
might have tried to condense a two- 
year course into a few weeks, but 
under the existing state of affairs I 
decided on impression-seeking and to 
leave it at that. The impression I got 
was that the site was splendid and the 
columns graceful in the extreme ; that 
whoever built these things was highly 
artistic, and that we Western Euro- 
peans are pretty quick off the mark. 
If the guide-book did not exaggerate, 
very few Western countries had not 
succeeded at some time or another 
in removing to their own museums 
one or more of the Acropolis treasures. 
A statue of a maiden had found its 
way to London, another statue or a 
piece of column or a slab of marble 
had been taken to Paris, something 
else to Berlin or Brussels ; a maiden’s 
head to Denmark perhaps, and a lion’s 
foot to Stockholm. It is a wonder 
there is anything left of the Acropolis. 
I went there three consecutive days, 
and was just beginning to find my 
way about when a counter-attraction 
turned my head in the opposite direc- 
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tion. I met a Greek friend from the 
Cyclades. 

He had come to the mainland on 
leave, and we brushed into each other 
quite by chance outside the King 
George Hotel. There and then he 
invited me to his house on the out- 
skirts of the city. When I arrived in 
the usual overcrowded Athenian bus 
I discovered his wife was having a 
tea-party. Despite the shortage of 
food the Greeks were putting up a 
very brave show. Afternoon tea may 
be any time between four and seven ; 
dinner any time between seven and 
midnight. They can produce magni- 
ficent cakes and real butter and milk. 
The bread is brown, but pleasing to 
the palate. Dinner, so far as one could 
judge, consisted mainly of little pieces 
of bread and butter adorned with a 
slice of cucumber or a bit of cheese or a 
small fish. But given enough of these 
pieces of bread—and generally the 
supply was ample—one felt satisfied. 

I met a middle-aged couple at the 
tea-party speaking excellent English. 
They told me they had lived thirty 
years in India, but had retired the 
year before the war. 

** So it is a long time since you saw 
a free Greece,” I said. 

“* We had German troops in our house 
for four years. First it was only an 
officer. That was not so bad, but later 
they turned the house into offices and 
the soldier clerks slept on the premises.” 

“* And where did you sleep ?” 

“Fortunately our house can be 
divided. We lived in the basement, 
but had our own kitchen. It might 
have been worse. We saw very little 
of the Germans.” 

They invited me to stay with them 
so long as I was in Athens. Every 
day about six in the evening I would 
arrive, to be greeted with a cup of 
tea and some bread and butter. It 
developed into a routine. Breakfast 
in bed at eight; hitch-hike into 
Athens at eight-thirty in the first 
accommodating army transport; call 
at the office to see if the release book 
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had come ; receive the normal negative 
reply ; hitch-hike to Pireus, thence 
along the coast to some secluded 
bathing spot; sea-bathe, sun-bathe, 
read and reclothe, jump the first 
transport back to Athens, lunch at 
the Officers’ Club, thence to the hotel 
for a siesta, and thereafter to the bus 
terminus for my voyage to the suburbs. 

They may have got tired of me at 
the office, and I certainly got tired of 
them, but on the tenth day I could 
see they had some news, for I was 
beckoned in. 

“We've had a reply to our signal.” 

I was all agog. ‘‘ What did it 
say ? Where’s the release book ? ” 

“They say they’ve never heard of 
you.” 

This did not surprise me in the 
least. Why should they have heard 
of an obscure officer working on 
obscure islands, whose location they 
could only guess? But they should 
have heard of my release book. If I 
was not allowed to leave without it, 
they certainly ought to have heard of it. 

“I dare say they don’t know about 
me, but I want my release book.” 

“I don’t suppose there is one.” 

““You don’t suppose there is one! 
Well, I do call that a bit thick. You’ve 
told me I can’t go without a release 
book, and now you say you don’t 
suppose there is one.” 

““ We’ve wired particulars about you 
to Italy again. They'll probably make 
a book out and send it along.” 

“* Not good enough. I prefer to buy 
one in a shop. Isn’t there a stock of 
them somewhere in Athens? I look like 
sitting here till the next war comes.” 

I stumped out of the office in a 
great temper and went straight to a 
far more important office. Something 
in my face must have told the clerk 
that I was not in a mood to stand 
any nonsense, for the fellow did not 
attempt even to ask my business ; he 
simply pointed to another room. 

I told my story to a youngish 
major. I said I had been told I was 
long overdue for release. I also said 
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I had been told I could not leaye 
without a release book and that Italy 
had never heard of me. “ Think of 
that !’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Never heard 
ofme!’’ Iasked him what he proposed 
to do about it. 

He looked me up and down before 
remarking, ‘‘ We have no proof that 
you are the age group you say you 
are. Of course I am only speaking 
legalistically.” 

I was so flabbergasted that words 
would not come. Then I burst out 
laughing. 

“Speaking common - sensibly,” | 
said on recovery, “ it seems that after 
five and a half years of service this 
war and five and a half years of service 
last war the army does not yet know 
my age. Something is surely very 
wrong there. I want to be released, I 
must be released, I will be released.” 

“Are you conjugating verbs ?” he 
asked. 

I told him I was anxious about that 
release book, and after a deal of argu- 
ment he told me to come back again 
in four or five days. Disconsolately I 
returned to my suburbs. 

My hosts were never tired of telling 
me about the occupation. The be- 
haviour of the Germans had been 
fairly good, but towards the end they 
had begun to drink. They had often 
tried to fraternise, but the Greeks were 
not interested. I asked if they them- 
selves had seen any acts of cruelty, 
and they replied that they had been 
walking down a certain street in 
Athens when a small Greek boy had 
surreptitiously snatched a loaf of 
bread from a German lorry. The 
driver had seen him, and seizing the 
boy’s puny arms had snapped both 
wrists across the door of the truck, 
and this at a time when every Greek 
child was in the throes of malnutrition. 
Fourteen hostages had been stretched 
by the neck on a wire attached to two 
trees, and left to die from strangula- 
tion. This was close to my friends’ 
house. They had never seen a German 
soldier kind to a child, yet children, 
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in their innocence, had frequently 
offered them flowers. The men billeted 
in the house had made quite a fuss 
over the collie dog, but this, it seems, 
was as far as they allowed their 
affections to carry them.  Extra- 
ordinary people! In certain respects 
they set themselves—and followed— 
an extremely strict, even correct, 
code. In other respects they betrayed, 
as they so frequently have done, a 
cruelty that cannot compare favour- 
ably even with that of the lowest form 
of animal life. 

My four days being up, I called 
again upon my young major friend, 
who told me to go to the people at 
my own headquarters who should be 
in a position to give me news. Not 
bothering to fathom why he could 
not have given me the news himself, 
I set off immediately, and a few minutes 
later poked my head round the door, 
exactly as I was accustomed to do. 

“ Any news ?”’ I inquired. 

The staff captain smiled. ‘‘ We are 
sending you by air to Naples.” 

“So what ?’’ I ventured to remark. 

“When at Naples you will report 
to the nearest Reception Camp for 
release to United Kingdom.” 

Two days later a 15-cwt. truck 
deposited me at an American airport 
a few miles outside Athens. They did 
things well at that airport. I had not 
been there five minutes before they 
had taken my movement order, weighed 
me and my baggage, issued me with 
baggage tickets, and invited me to 
breakfast in the canteen. The meal 
was on the cafeteria system. One 
wandered round with a _ specially 
designed metal tray, upon which men 
at counters ladled out the appropriate 
foodstuff. Porridge went into one of 
the niches, bacon into another, and 
sausages into another. After break- 
fast a tender took us back to the 
waiting-hall, and in due course we 
were escorted to our plane. The 
passage was uneventful till we got 
near Vesuvius, when the machine 
began to bump and toss and heave. 
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I remembered an R.A.F. friend telling 
me that the particular kind of kite I 
was travelling in just then was all 
right so long as you watched her 
carefully. I peered anxiously into 
the cockpit to see the two pilots 
chatting together with the most absoe 
lute nonchalance. I wondered if this 
was the best way of watching her 
carefully, but I expect they knew 
their job, for we landed quite safely. 
A bus was waiting to convey pase 
sengers to Naples, and as I had been 
unable to find anyone the least bit 
interested in either myself or Reception 
Camps I decided to board the bus and 
investigate the city. Having stopped 
at various American offices and there- 
after proceeded farther into the heart 
of the city, my eye suddenly lit upon 
a large notice, ‘ Senior Officers’ Transit 
Hotel.” Not stopping to consider 
whether I was a senior or a junior 
officer I requested the driver to pull up. 
The place was full of lieut.-colonels 
and full colonels, but I noticed a mere 
lieutenant standing by the telephone. 
I asked him if he could tell me the 
way to the nearest Reception Camp, 
and he replied by asking me if I was 
in any way connected with age groups 
and releases. I said that this was just 
what I had come to Naples about, 
and he then explained that he was from 
Records and was arranging the release 
of senior officers and that a ship was 
leaving for United Kingdom very soon. 
“Then perhaps you could arrange 
for me too ?’’ I asked. 
“Unfortunately I cannot. You are 
not a senior officer. A senior officer— 
from my point of view—is a lieut.- 
colonel upwards.” 
** Ah—so. Then where do I go?” 
** You will have to go to the Recep- 
tion Camp. It’s only forty miles out. 
I'll give them a ring to say you’re 
coming. May I have your release 
book for reference, please.” 
‘** But I haven’t got a release book. 
That’s why I’ve come here. To get it.” 
*““No release book! How very 
strange! I expect it’s been sent to 
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Athens. All release books for personnel 
in Greece are sent to Athens.” 

“Are you suggesting I should go 
back to Athens to get it?” 

“I am afraid there’s no alter- 
native.” 

- “Well, Iwon’t. It’s not reasonable.” 

“* Where were you when you got the 
original telegram asking for your age 
group ? ” 

**In Milos.” 

- “Milos! Where’s that ?” 

“It’s an island in the Cyclades. 
Kimolos is a mile away and Crete 
about sixty. Milos has a good harbour 
and is famous for its sulphur deposits. 
The population is about ten thousand, 
and the island was occupied by the 
enemy for four and a half years. In 
peace-time passenger steamers call 
once a week. The island is fertile, but 
not over-abundant in fish. Anything 
else you want to know ?” 

He could see I was furious, but, with 
respect for a superior officer, turned 
away my wrath by a soft answer. 

“It does seem a bit silly, doesn’t 
it? But I strongly suspect your 


release book is lying at Milos.” 

“Will you be good enough to ring 
up Records and ask them? They’re 
your Own people and it’s their job.” 

He took the telephone and put 


through a call. While waiting he 
turned to me. “I’m not hopeful 
about this. The ’phone’s so very bad. 
I am telephoning all day long, and 
even when I get them I never really 
hear what the other chap’s saying.” 

** But does he hear you ? ” 

“I very much doubt it.” 

He replaced the receiver after a 
time and said it was hopeless. It 
might be better a little later on, he 
thought. Perhaps I could look in 
about two o’clock. Meanwhile I was 
to rest assured he would do every- 
thing in his power to help. I said I 
would wait till two, but that if I 
found a transport to take me to G.H.Q. 
I would run out there myself, as it 
seemed so much easier than telephon- 
ing. With that I went into the streets. 
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Naples has been badly bombed, 
especially round the docks, but it was 
not the bombed area that depressed 
me so much as the people and the 
town itself. The Italians looked gp 
dispirited and forlorn, untidy, and 
with bent heads. They seemed life. 
less and listless. Of course it was hot 
and unpleasantly humid, but they must 
be used to that. How different, | 
thought, was the attitude of the Italian 
from that of the Greek in Athens. 
There the people looked cheerful and 
held their heads high. Young folk 
smiled and chatted vivaciously, and 
there were few, very few, down-and- 
outs. The Athenian, let it be said, 
had an air about him. He had been 
through hard times, and difficulties— 
masses of them—still lay ahead. He 
knew all this, but wasn’t going to let 
it worry him. He was courteous and 
friendly to the British, helpful and 
co-operative. But in Naples! I met 
with no actual discourtesy, but I 
seemed to be addressing a lot of people 
who might have been drugged. It 
made me feel rather depressed. As 
for the famous bay and its volcanic 
background, I saw nothing beautiful 
about it. Vesuvius was grey, with 
black clouds over her summit; the 
water of the famous bay was blue but 
did not sparkle, and even the small 
sailing-ships appeared sad as their one- 
time white sails shivered uncertainly in 
a lop that brought no breeze. I had, 
however, a stroke of luck at lunch- 
time ; for I found a seat in the crowded 
transit Mess alongside a colonel, who 
told me he was going by car that after- 
noon to G.H.Q. and would be delighted 
to be of service to me. 

I have seen expansive headquarters 
in my time, but do not remember one 
to compare to that which I visited 
with the colonel. It was simply 


_ stupendous. Cairo is no mean attempt 


at a Hampton Court maze, but it is 
a doll’s house in comparison with this 
Italian palace, with its four court- 
yards and its wings and its miles and 
miles of corridors. I presume subtlety 
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plays a part when a headquarters is 
chosen. G.H.Q. folk are sometimes 
busy and are frequently besieged by 
unimportant visitors. But here only 
a most determined man would persevere 
in his attempt to find the man he 
wanted. Thousands, after arriving 
back where they had started, half an 
hour after they had begun, must have 
given up in despair, and the choice- 
makers of this G.H.Q. may have 
wished it so. Some dogged trait in 
my nature—my Scottish blood perhaps 
—impelled me, however, again and 
again to seek out my quarry. In the 
end I had to resort to cunning. I 
left a small mark, a piece of paper, a 
cigarette-end on a ledge, or a used 
match for example, at every junction 
I came upon. By this means, when 
I found myself back at one of my 
marks I turned in the opposite direc- 
tion. When I no longer came across 
my cigarette-ends I knew I was hot 
on the trail, Very warm, very 
exhausted, and very exasperated I 
reached my destination. 

The clerk was courteous. Would I 
be so kind as to sit in the waiting- 
rom? The officer would not keep 
melong. What wasmy name? “ And 
you are inquiring about release? I 
see, sir. Just a minute or two please, 
sir. Thank you.” 

I sat there a good half-hour, and 
was about to go when the clerk 
returned. I followed him into a large 
room where sat two colonels and two 
majors. One of the majors beckoned 
to me, and rose as I approached. 

On my explaining my errand he 
shook his head once or twice and 
said, “ Odd—very odd. It sounds as 
if the Middle East have forgotten to 
pass you on to us.” 

“And what, may I ask, has Middle 
East to do with it ?” 

“Well, you were in Middle East, 
weren’t you ?” 

I said I was, but happened now to 
be in C.M.F., and had been for several 
months. 

“Middle East should have passed 
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your records on to us,” he said. ‘* They 
do not appear to have done so. We've 
been searching through our files the 
last half-hour. We know nothing 
about you whatsoever.” 

“Then what shall I do? I’m not 
asking much—merely to be sent home 
for release under my age and Service 
Group.” 

“You had better see ‘A’ branch, 
They’ll know what to do.” 

“*T would like a guide, please.” 

He looked at me and smiled. I did 
not get a guide, but he drew a sketch 
plan instead. Holding his piece of 
paper before me I left the room. The 
plan was a good one: I found ‘A’ 
branch less than five minutes later. 

“* Ay—yes,” said the captain. “ You 
want to be released—and you have no 
release book.’”” He stroked his chin. 
“Let me see. I believe we’ve had a 
case like yours before—a _ colonel 
something or other.” 

“And what happened ? What did 
the colonel do ? ” 

“IT rather fancy he volunteered to 
stay on in the army another two 
years.” 

I put the maximum of sarcasm into 
my voice. ‘‘ I suppose he had guessed 
it would be quicker to get out that 
way.” 

The captain’s hand crept again to 
that smoothly shaven chin. “Oh, 
I wouldn’t say that. I suppose you 
haven’t thought of staying on ?”’ 

“Not till now, though it’s merely 
a passing fancy. You know I’ve 
worked out that one day in every 
four of my adult life has been spent 
at war—five and a half years last 
war and five and a half this war. 
Besides, I don’t for a moment think 
they want me.” 

*“One day in every four at war,” 
mused my hero. ‘“ How very interest- 
ing! I’ve never thought of it that 
way.” He jerked himself into activity. 
** Go back, sir, to your hotel and make 
yourself comfortable.” 

** You don’t know that hotel.” 

“In the next few days I'll have 

02 
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your position taped. I can promise 
you I shan’t let you down.” 

** But the boat sails on Monday.” 

“Ah! that makes a difference.” 
He hesitated. ‘“‘ Very well, then, I'll 
send you to O2E. I'll get you a car.” 

He went out, to return a few minutes 
later with an orderly. “ Follow this 
chap,” he said, “and he’ll take you 
to acar. Tell the driver you want to 
gotoQ2E. They’re not far off. They'll 
fix you up.” 

I am not quite sure what the mystic 
letters O2E stand for, and I have 
never had sufficient curiosity to inquire. 
All normal people talk about Records, 
and that is good enough for me. 
Perhaps one day 02E will be changed 
to P3F (or some other insignia), but 
it will still be Records. I suppose to 
anyone keen on paper-chases the sport 
I was now indulging in would have 
seemed quite tame, but at this juncture 
the lure of the release book chase was 
really gripping me. I told the driver 
he was not going fast enough. I 
succeeded in making him look in the 


wrong direction when a military 
policeman tried to make us slow 


down. I found difficulty in sitting 
still, and my excitement conveyed 
itself to the driver. ‘‘ What are you 
after, sir, in such a hurry, if you don’t 
mind my asking ?”’ He trod yet more 
firmly on the accelerator pedal. 

*“A release book,” was my reply. 
** Have you ever tried chasing a release 
book ? ” 

“No, sir; can’t say as I have. 
I’m release group 50, you see. That 
makes a difference.” 

** You're right,”’ I said, “it does. But 
if I were you I’d start asking for it now.” 

O2E was as an infant-in-arms com- 
pared with the maternal G.H.Q., but 
even so I had to walk 200 yards from 
the main entrance before I found my 
man. He was a lieutenant: alert, 
keen, young. My spirits rose; for I 
instinctively felt this youth would see 
me through. He listened patiently as 
I related my story (for the fourth time 
that day), and then said— 
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“I don’t want to blame anyone, 
but your records are almost certainly 
in Cairo.” 

** Sixteen hundred miles in the wrong 
direction. You’re not suggesting | 
should go back there to pick them 
up ? ” 

““Good heavens, no! I'll go and 
get a spare release book now and we'll 
fill it in together.” 

My excitement can well be imagined, 
Here I was within an ace of laying 
hands on the book that had eluded 
me all these weeks and for which | 
had travelled nearly a thousand miles, 
In my intense curiosity I began to 
ask myself what sort of a book it 
could be. I liked to picture it asa 
large, handsomely bound volume about 
the size of the Army List, with prob. 
ably an inscription on the cover page 
and some prettily worded testimonial 
of thanks from a grateful British 
Government for my past services, 
Maybe the Secretary of State for War 
would have signed the inscription, or 
even the Prime Minister. I decided 
I would keep it in the same bookshelf 
as my school prize—I only got one— 
and a few first editions I had bought 
in the past and one or two classical 
favourites. 

Imagine my surprise, tinged with a 
certain sadness, therefore, when my 
young lieutenant friend returned with 
an insignificant little grey book no 
bigger than a war-time stockbroker’s 
share list. And it hadn’t even a leather 
binding, and there was no testimonial 
and no Prime Minister’s signature. 

“You don’t. mean to say that this 
is the book that has caused all this 
flurry and bother? Do you mean to 
say that without this ridiculous 
pamphlet it is impossible to go home 
and be released?” I carelessly scanned 
the pages. ‘‘ Why, it’s not worth the 
paper it’s printed on, and it’s so small 
and unimportant-looking that as likely 
as not I'll lose it in the first te 
minutes.”” Then, as I saw he was % 
trifle disconcerted, I apologised. “I'm 
sorry, but if I’d known this was all ! 
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was chasing I’d never have left Milos. 
I’d have sailed home eventually in a 
Greek caique and bought the book 
myself for sixpence at the nearest 
pookstall.”” 

He sat down at his desk, asked me 
one or two questions about my age, 
filed in some figures in one of the 
pages of the release book, and handed 
it back to me. This done, he said 
he hoped I would have a pleasant trip 
home, and bowed me to the door. 

On my way back to G.H.Q. I 
scanned the release book more care- 
fully. Most of the pages seemed to 
concern themselves with the passing 
of the holder from a Collecting Camp to 
a Reception Camp and from Reception 
Camp to Dispersal Centre, and from 
Dispersal Centre to the Ministry of 
Labour, and the British Medical 
Association and the Army Paymaster 
and the National Registration Depart- 
ment. By the time we had reached 
G.H.Q. I had lost most of my interest 
in the book. I was still piqued that 
there was so little to show for all my 
labours and travels—just this comic 
little grey book. 

Now I am quite aware that the 
following incident will stretch to 
the utmost the credulity of anyone 
that happens to read this article. I can 
only say, ‘* Believe it or not.”’ As the 
car was pulling up at one of the four 
courtyards I caught sight of a fellow I 
had not seen for a long time and whom 
I particularly wanted to see. He 
was about to disappear through one 
of the palace entrances. Knowing 
too well that if he once got inside that 
walled city it would take me till 
doomsday to find him, I shouted to 
the driver to wait, and leaped from 
the car. I caught up with my friend, 
and had a splendid chat about the 
past, present, and future. When I 
returned to the car it had gone and 
with it my release book, which, in the 
excitement of seeing my friend, I had 
forgotten to take with me. 

I searched the courtyard from end 
to end. I visited the adjacent court- 
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yard, and yet another. I asked every- 
one I met, and they said they had 
noticed plenty of cars, but how on 
earth could they say if they were 
mine. I would have shouted, even 
in that Holy of Holies, but I didn’t 
know the driver’s name. I went to 
the Inquiries Bureau, where a trans- 
port N.C.O. asked me the number of 
the car, which, of course, I couldn’t 
give. I then went sheepishly back 
to the branch that had supplied the 
car and told my story. They laughed, 
as I suppose they had a right to do, 
and rang a certain office. Yes, the 
driver had come in, but had just gone 
to tea. No, he had not handed in a 
release book. Perhaps it was still in 
the car. But the driver had taken the 
car with him to the central park. 
And then, just as I had reached the 
final stages of nervous exhaustion, 
preparing to set off for a second trip 
to Records to get a second book, they 
rang to say the driver had returned 
and had brought the book with him. 
He declared he had not heard the 
order to wait in the courtyard. 

The rest was plain, if erratic, sailing. 
To obtain a booking on the ship I had 
to make a tack in the opposite direc- 
tion. Back I drove next day from 
Naples over exactly the same ground 
as I had traversed the day previous. 
There was the G.H.Q. palace and my 
friends the O2E’s, and finally I found 
myself deposited in a desolate Reception 
Camp hidden from sight of man. They 
took my release book from me (much 
against my will), did something to it, 
and handed it back again two hours 
later, saying it was not properly filled in. 

** It’s not filled in at all. I only got 
it yesterday, and I’ve been busy since 
then.” 

** It will have to be properly filled in 
before you can go on board.” 

“* But who fills it in ? Where do you 
get that done ?”’ 

“At your unit. The unit you were 
last with.” 

** But that’s in Greece.” 

The clerk seemed never to have 
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heard of that beautiful country. 
“* Greece—Greece,” he said. ‘“ Did 
you say Greece?” 

** Yes, I said Greece.” 

“‘ But that’s a long way from here.” 

*You’re telling me! And I’ve no 
intention of going back there if that’s 
what you were going to suggest. I will 
fill the book in myself here and now.”’ 

** Just as you please, sir.” 

He handed me the book which I had 
now begun to hate, and walking to a 
table I sat myself down and turned 
the pages. Wherever it said ‘ signature 
of unit commander ’ I signed my own 
name with my left hand, so as to 
make the signature look as different 
as possible from the signature done 
properly with my right hand where 
it said ‘signature of officer.’ Then, 
looking round the various tables, I 
stole one or two rubber stamps. I 
pressed these with such delicacy on 
the various pages and appropriate 
places that no one in the world could 
have told whether my unit had been 
an ordinary infantry battalion, a 


detachment of military police dogs, or 
the ‘G’ operations branch of the 


Hermann Goering division. After all 
this I handed the book back to the 
clerk, who took it with a smile. I did 
not see it again till arrival in United 
Kingdom. 

Next morning, exactly eleven hours 
after I had arrived at the camp, I set 
off again for Naples. I was becoming 
tired of the facade of O2E and the 
imperial palace, and even the senior 
officers’ transit hotel. We passed 
them all again. I was safely on board 
at lunch-time, and a week or so later 
an overcrowded ship delivered me at 
Gourock. 

I liked the idea of landing at 
Gourock, for I wanted to stay up 
north. Not a bit of it! We were 
told we all had to go to the south of 
England. One of the release draft 
actually lived at Gourock. His wife, 
coming down to meet him, was just 
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in time to see him waving her g00d-bye 
as the train steamed out of the station, 
We pulled up at Edinburgh for a cup 
of tea, but short of jumping a high 
palisade and knocking down two 
military policemen in the process, | 
was offered no means of escape. We 
awoke next dawn near a large city, 
which one of my compartment mates 
recognised as his home town. 

the train slowed down, but the man 
was built on the bulky side and was 
unable to make the platform without 
the risk of a broken limb. He did 
succeed in throwing some kit out, only 
to remember after he had done so that 
it bore no labels. 

We were extremely well treated at 
our camp in the south of England, 
What a difference it makes if one is 
greeted as a friend rather than as an 
enemy! It was not their fault that it 
had been raining incessantly since 
leaving Gourock, and that most of uw 
had been overseas in warm climates 
for some years, and that I personally 
did not possess a mackintosh. 

From the Collecting Camp we went 
to the Dispersal Centre, and here the 
old release book turned up again. I 
was allowed to hold the precious 
document in my hands a few moments, 
but no sooner had my fingers got 
firm grip on it than I was escorted 
to a room, where it was promptly 
taken away from me again. Here a 
dozen or more clerks sat at a long table, 
and as I filed before them, each seized 
the book and tore a page from it. 
By the time I had got to the other 
end of the long table only the cover 
and an odd page or two remained. 

A few days ago someone in a National 
Registration Office tore out the re- 
maining page. But I still have the 
cover. I am proud of that. 

I wonder if that fellow in Naples 
was right when he said my original 
release book was probably lying i 
Milos. If so, someone might forward 
it on to me. 





PARTISANS IN ACTION. 


BY A SOLDIER. 


Ir is May 1945, and to the north, 
framed in the setting sun, are the snow- 
capped Alps. Standing here we can 
see the peaks of Yugoslavia, Austria, 
and Switzerland. Below lies the fertile 
plain of Italy dotted with red-roofed 
houses. Route 13 cuts a straight white 
line to Udine. In this lovely setting 
one drama is being played out and 
another is beginning. The German 
New Order is dying fast, but Europe’s 
rebirth is a labour that outmatches 
the death-throes in violence. In this 
remote corner of Italy there are 
probably more vivid contrasts, more 
conflicting interests and passions, more 
explosive material than almost any- 
where else in the world. At first as 
you drive along only the main themes 
strike you—the final collapse of the 
German Army, the rise of the partisans, 
the return of the civilians and the 
slave workers. 

Every few miles you pass droves of 
prisoners shambling down the roads 
or herded together in utter confusion 
in the fields. And as_ British 
tanks and trucks bowl merrily along, 
between them dash lorries covered 
with the red, white, and green flags 
of Italy and packed tiers deep with 
youths fantastically armed and garbed. 
On the verges of the road stand 
little parties of civilians, waving and 
throwing flowers to the passing stream 
of uninterested soldiers, and along the 
sides moves a steady stream of people 
trudging to their homes. Often in rags, 
often without shoes or socks, many 
bowed down with enormous packs and 
suitcases, many trying to thumb lifts 
from trucks which never stop. If you 
go on a little farther past the litter of 
burnt-out vehicles that leads to the 
Alps you will come at last to that area 
which always seems the same, where life 
and movement suddenly cease and the 
desolation and silence is broken only by 
the unexpected whip and crack of shells. 

For in spite of the armistice there is 


still a last kick in the Germans. Down 
the road from Udine to Villach one 
pocket still held out. As the Lancers 
drove unconcernedly into the narrow 
streets of Aspodalletto the air was 
suddenly filled with the blast of tank 
guns, the clash of flying metal. Men 
leaped from their trucks and crawled 
into the houses, as four vehicles became 
infernos of flame and billowing black 
smoke. In a moment the street was 
deserted, only the roar and crackle of 
flames breaking the silence, while the 
smell of burning petrol and human 
flesh filled the village. 

Then, as the orderly deployment of 
tanks, guns, and men went on behind 
the village, emissaries went out to the 
German commander. He was irri- 
tatingly polite and apologetic. He had 
not heard of any armistice, and, as he 
was in charge of a battalion of men 
and ten tanks, obviously he must fight. 
A further parley was arranged, and 
next day indisputable proof of the 
armistice was given. But the German 
commander was politely adamant. 
He had belonged to the Balkan forces 
and therefore must fight on, as he was 
not under Von Victinghoff’s command. 
He was sorry, but that was all there 
was to it, and with a formal bow he 
dismissed the emissaries, and as they 
reached our lines the concentration of 
British guns roared into life. Shells 
screamed, the Germans dashed for 
cover, and fifteen tanks rumbled over 
the crest and poured a hail of fire on 
the German tanks. Then, as sudden 
as the flare-up, silence descended again, 
except for the crackle of two heavy 
tanks on fire. A message had come 
from higher up the chain of command 
to say there must be no further fight- 
ing lest it lead to further incidents, and 
prolonged resistance. An uneasy quiet 
spread over the village, and in the 
dusk the fires glowed red against the 
towering snow-capped mountains. 

Elsewhere, too, there was trouble. 
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One of our officers, going to accept the 
surrender of one group, found them 
unwilling to give up. As he turned 
away he was shot in the back and 
seriously wounded. On a much larger 
scale there was the question whether 
the Parachute Corps would surrender 
or not. It was the day before the 
armistice became general; but next 
day much of Germany’s most famous 
Corps came marching out to surrender. 
They were the élite of what had once 
been the finest army in the world, 
and their bearing was in keeping with 
a formation that had earned the grudg- 
ing respect of all who fought against it. 
So Heydrich’s men, whose name had 
once rung round the world, marched 
to oblivion, their uniforms immaculate, 
their heads held high, their feet keeping 
perfect time. 

One could not help marvelling at 
the tragedy of Germany’s Jekyll and 
Hyde existence. To dismiss the 
Germans with a laugh or a sneer is as 
bad as to pretend there is not a 
sheerly evil streak in the German 
character. It is precisely because 
they are some of the world’s finest 
fighters that they are so dangerous. 
And it is precisely because they have 
such fine qualities of industry and 
thoroughness and such a sense of their 
own power that they are able to believe 
in the myth of their own domination. 
The genius gone wrong is always the 
most dangerous and evil criminal. 
The devil was an angel who fell from 
grace. So the full horror of the 
German character is that all its best 
qualities are put to the service of evil. 
The basic problem for the future is to 
separate the good and eradicate the evil. 
But since this is almost certain to prove 
impossible the Germans will need very 
careful watching, and must never again 
be given the chance of making war. 

Watching the paratroops marching 
back in perfect order with their 
officers at their head, and watching 
them organise their prison camp, one 
was struck by the contrast with the 
remainder of the German prisoners. 
In them was written the whole story 


of the decay and collapse of an army 
and the desperate lengths to which 
the Germans had gone to continue 
the struggle. In the Tunisian prison 
camps almost the whole army had 
been like these paratroops, healthy, 
well-built men, bearing themselves 
arrogantly and confidently, well organ. 
ised and well disciplined. Here they 
streamed down the roads in a grey 
amorphous mass. The officers drove 
ahead in cars abandoning their men 
and grabbing the best places in the 
prison camps, while behind them 
flocked all shapes and sizes and con. 
ditions of men—a rabble without self. 
respect, without discipline, without 
purpose. No longer were the German 
soldiers fit bronzed men, but pasty. 
faced, unshaven, and often deformed. 
No longer well turned out, but wearing 
their uniforms like sacks. No longer 
in step, but shambling along in fives 
and sixes, twos and threes. No longer 
crashing into song, “ Wir fahren gegen 
England,” but wheedling the guards 
for cigarettes. No longer pure Aryans, 
but the scourings of Europe, Mongols 
and Cossacks, Ustecchi and Rumanians, 
Hungarians and Russians, Poles and 
Czechs, Jews and Germans. This, then, 
was the hotch-potch that slouched back 
down roads littered with thousands of 
burnt-out vehicles and wrecked guns. 

And past them without a glance 
drove the men who had fought that 
army in all its stages. The men who 
had traded better than blow for blow 
in its mighty hey-dey and torn it to 
pieces in its decline. And as the long 
convoys rolled purposefully past, the 
army that was still at its fighting peak, 
even after six years’ slogging, con- 
trasted strongly with the one that 
had gone full cycle. It seemed appro- 
priate that the first great surrenders 
should both be made to British Army 
Commanders when their troops had 
done so much of the hard fighting. 
They were in at the death as one 
always knew they would be, and if in 
the past much of their work had been 
the unspectacular in-fighting that wins 
battles and breaks armies they were 
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now reaping the reward. Anyway, 
all that mattered now was that the 
Wehrmacht was finally and utterly 
beaten in a straight fight, and as they 

d their opponents there could be 
no doubt of that. 

The once mighty and inspiring 
force now presented no greater problem 
than that of how to feed it. This in 
truth was big enough. Much of their 
food they had brought with them, but 
even so there was not enough to go 
round. So one of our Divisions had to 
give up a day’s ration and live on the 
reserve rations which they carried for 
emergencies. Naturally rumours flew 
round at once that the Germans were 
getting bread while British troops had 
biscuits. Like most horrific rumours 
this was a half truth that failed to 
note that while our men had three 
square meals a day the Germans’ 
ration was a slice of bread and half a 
tin of M. and V. 

Such was the end of the German 
army, and apart from a few odd 
organised pockets of resistance it really 
was the end. 

There would be no underground 
movement, no Werewolves.. They had 
fought as an army and been beaten as 
an army, and the smashing of their 
forces was the smashing of their ideals. 
Their attitude to Werewolves was 
summed up by one paratroop officer. 
Truculent and arrogant, he professed 
himself an ardent Nazi and an admirer 
of Hitler and obstinately refused to 
answer any questions. But as he sat 
there sullenly silent he was goaded by 
continuous references to Werewolves 
and sneers that the first Parachute 
Division had been specially selected to 
become such partisans. Finally, he 
could bear it no longer and snapped 
out: “That is the sort of banditry 
we have been fighting for the last three 
years. If any Germans sink so low as 
to indulge in that sort of fighting I will 
willingly volunteer to fight them 
myself, and I know that most of the 
men of my formation are of similar 
mind. We have been beaten, and it is 


inhumane and unnecessary to prolong 
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the suffering. If, as you say, the 
Fiihrer has ordered this, I renounce 
my allegiance to him!” 

In the wake of the failing German 
army the partisans had mushroomed 
out. In contrast to the South of Italy 
an enormous number of the North’s 
male population were partisans. In 
the towns every window was draped 
with Italian flags. In the streets 
everyone wore at least a scarf or an 
armband of red, white, and green. 
Dress varied from man to man, being 
a mixture of Italian army uniforms, 
captured German uniforms, and par- 
tisan decorations. And if there were 
all colours in the uniforms there was 
also every variety in weapons. No one 
carried less than three brands of 
weapons, all of them, one hoped, 
unnecessary. And a large number 
were partisans proper, each with his 
pass and each belonging to the left- 
wing Garibaldi group or the more 
moderate Esoppo and Friuli groups. 
The majority of them were unshaven 
and as wild in appearance as their 
clothes. Except for the bandolier 
slung round their shoulders and the 
stick of grenades in their belts, they 
might have been the sans-culottes of 
the French Revolution. And their 
behaviour was in keeping. One could 
see them raising the cry “A la lan- 
terne’’ or gloating over the guillotine. 

A lot of sentimental rubbish has 
been written about the partisans, but 
as with so many of the great causes of 
history, along with the best in the 
nation are attracted the most un- 
savoury elements—the hallmark of 
the majority of the partisans is a 
complete lack of manners or of human 
kindness of any description. And with 
it goes a complete disregard of any- 
one’s life or property except their own. 
Elementary justice has no place in 
their outlook and animal passion rules 
the day. Maybe they have been 
living a degrading existence, but it has 
certainly degraded them. They are 
men out for blood and power, not 
peace and reform, They try to match 
atrocity with atrocity. It is idle to 
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try to pretend that the British troops 
view the Italian partisan with any 
feelings of admiration or friendship. 
People at home were astonished when 
it was at last realised that troops on 
the spot did not regard Elas as humane 
and did not feel imposed upon in 
having to combat their excesses. Much 
the same feelings apply to the Italians. 

It is necessary to realise that as in 
Greece the partisans’ contribution to 
victory was very limited. Another 
brigade of infantry with the main 
forces would probably have been of 
more value than the whole of the 
partisan force. The number of Ger- 
mans killed by them was negligible. 
The troops they diverted from the 
main battle by their action or threats 
of action were almost nil. None of 
the major German troop movements 
were seriously impeded or retarded by 
them, though they did once capture a 
despatch-rider and so prevented orders 
from reaching a battalion of 155 
Division to counter-attack our Po 
bridgehead. Though they took over the 
main cities and harassed the German 
retreat, that was only after the battle 
had been won. By then it was merely a 
question of forestalling the inevitable, 
of taking over men who had already 
ceased to fight. These were the usual 
spoils of battle, and the battle had 
been fought and won on the banks of 
the Sanio and Reno and in the rugged 
hills above Bologna. But one quickly 
noticed that the partisans imagined 
the liberation of Italy was all their 
own work and that we were there on 
sufferance. There were no thanks 
from them and precious little co- 
operation, though the ordinary people 
were grateful enough. Among the 
multitude of Italian flags there was 
never a British or an American one. 
And it soon became obvious that the 
revolt against the Germans and Fascists 
was a personal affair and not a protest 
against their behaviour to mankind 
and their plunging the world into war. 
They wanted merely to take over the 
reins of government and impose their 
own will on the people. 
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I have purposely painted the worst 
side of the picture—as I said, some of 
the partisans were men of the highest 
ideals. But as tempers rose, power 
slipped automatically into the hands 
of the extremists. Perhaps I have 
underrated the effect the constant 
sniping must have had on German 
morale. But concrete and assessable 
results were small. Add all these 
facts together, add that the Italians 
took it for granted that their fight 
against us was something to be entirely 
ignored and forgotten, add that the 
average Britisher has scant respect for 
the average Italian, and you will 
realise the British soldier is not falling 
over himself with admiration for the 
partisans. 

Then, too, continuous incivility and 
hooliganism pall after a time on the 
thickest skin. And while looting the 
enemy is one thing, the sight of men 
looting their neighbours’ houses is 
another. And finally, the British 
sense of fair play received some nasty 
shocks. Summary justice sounds very 
nice in theory. Face to face in the 
flesh it is disgusting in its stark 
absurdity and bestiality. And s0 
the animosity increased. 

To the flamboyant colour of the 
partisans the returning civilians formed 
a drab background. Part of the 
stream were returning slave workers 
who had been co-opted into the 
German factories or the Todt organisa- 
tion. In their ill-assorted garbs, often 
without boots, they came trudging 
along in an endless stream. Some of 
them had covered fantastic distances, 
some of them dropped exhausted by 
the way. Women and little children 
joined the trek, struggling back with 
their belongings. Then there were the 
ordinary civilians. And as they stood 
about in groups or struggled pathetic- 
ally along weighed down with their 
bundles, I could not help reflecting 
that these were the people who always 
pay. The aggressive extremists of 
right or left are always forcing their 
theories on the world, and in the 
clash of their rival interests the great 
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voiceless majority where the parties 
shade off into one another are the 
chief sufferers. The people who have 
come to terms with life and found a 
way of living are always being up- 
rooted by those who cannot. For the 
best of both parties very easily become 
perverted. Men of the right who should 
be upholding the sane and settled prin- 
ciples of existence easily drift into 
becoming a reactionary body blocking 
progress. Men of the left who should 
be a great progressive and constructive 
force easily drift into being purely 
destructive. 

That is what is happening in Italy 
today. In the present circumstances 
it is inevitable that purely destructive 
men should come to the fore. Hate and 
passion rule the day, not common- 
sense and humanity. These are the 
conditions that bred Hitler and Musso- 
lni—conditions in which so-called 
men of the people rise to lead the 
people to destruction. By their fruits 
you shall know them, and those who 
appeal to the worst in man are un- 
likely to be constructive. Those in 
power in Italy today are appealing to 
the vicious streak in man, and to that 
capacity he has for believing and 
thinking evil of other men and thinking 
good of himself. This is the stuff of 
which wars are bred. Unless we act 
firmly and quickly there will be 
trouble in Italy. 

As I drove along the road I saw a 
long column of troops marching east- 
wards. At first I failed to recognise 
them. Their uniforms were grey like 
those of the Germans; but the cut of 
them and the square forage caps were 
different. They were smarter and more 
self-possessed than the Italian parti- 
sans. They marched along in orderly 
formation, their carts carrying their 
heavy equipment. Under the grass 
on one of their carts I saw piles of 
German Bazookas. Two horses towed 
a German field-gun. Curious about 
their identity I gave three of them a 
lift in my jeep. They asked me if I 
knew the Balkans. Believing that 
they were Yugoslav partisans I said 
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what a great man Tito was. They 
answered gravely that they were anti- 
Tito. This was a column of 25,000 
Chetniks marching in to lay down their 
arms. What their future was no one 
could tell. I explained that as they 
were potential enemies I could no 
longer give them a lift. They thanked 
me and climbed out. As they said 
good-bye one of them added, “ We 
are no enemies of yours. I think the 
facts have been misrepresented in 
England.’ ‘“‘I am sorry,’ I replied, 
“but the true facts are so hard to 
discover that there is often misrepre- 
sentation. Perhaps you did not talk as 
loudly as your opponents, but remem- 
ber that deeds speak louder than words, 
and that is all we have to go by. If 
we are mistaken it is your own fault.” 
Without another word they joined 
the column, and I sat watching them 
go by. They came from all classes. 
Mostly they were young and well set 
up. With them in carts rode many 
of their wives and children. So this 
strange army passed to captivity. 
What were the rights or wrongs of the 
case and what their fate would be 
were beyond my ken. 

Farther down the road we came on 
another of our battalions. They were 
wedged uncomfortably between the 
Yugoslavs proper. Every house had 
its Yugoslav flag and Tito’s name was 
chalked up on every wall. All were 
full of men as eccentric in dress as the 
Italians, but better disciplined and 
organised. The atmosphere was frigidly 
polite. The partisans were not 
interested in us and ignored our men. 
They had long had orders not to 
fraternise with our troops, even with 
those fighting with their forces, and 
they were very much on their dignity. 
Also they feared we might take away 
some of the territory they had grabbed. 
And anyway they had clearly hoped 
to grab a bit more and had to be 
firmly turned back as they tried to 
infiltrate. For our part our soldiers 
were sick of partisans in any shape or 
form and in no mood to take a friendly 
interest in them. To increase the 
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tension was the practical certainty 
that Tito planned to occupy the 
Udine province. Apart from their 
being far beyond the demarcation line 
and their rights, this revived plan of a 
greater Serbia would bring them into 
contact with the Italian partisans. 
That Tito planned a greater Serbia was 
only justifiable suspicion. It was 
certain, however, that Tito had formed 
a solid self-conscious state. Certain it 
was that the no-fraternisation order was 
designed to prevent mutual friendli- 
ness from spreading our influence. For 
in fact Tito is veering towards an 
alliance with Russia and does not 
want to be under an obligation to us. 
In the main he wants no outside 
meddling in Yugoslav affairs. He is 
very keen to be able to say “alone I 
did it.’’ Yugoslavia is a country on 
its dignity, and countries on their 
dignity are apt to be very trying. 
As if all this were not enough, the 
situation was soon further complicated. 
As they retreated north the Germans 
let loose 20,000 Russian Cossacks who 


had been serving in their army. The 
idea was to cause as much trouble as 
possible, and in the foothills to the 


north the dreaded Cossacks were 
pillaging and slaughtering and putting 
the fear of God into partisan and 
civilian alike. Then there were 1500 
Italian Fascists let loose and trying to 
work their way back. 

Such were the multitude tensions 
we observed on the surface. Next day 
we ourselves were caught in the whirl 
of conflicting purposes. We were 
ordered to block the roads and round 
up any people who were not able to 
account for themselves, until such 
time as they could be checked. Shortly 
after we arrived the compound began 
to fill up. Hearing shouts in the 
distance, one of our sergeants went to 
investigate. He found the partisans 
screaming and gesticulating at a cring- 
ing German youth. His face and head 
were covered in blood and now he was 
about to be shot. The sergeant inter- 
vened, to the fury of the partisans. 
A girl was shouting accusations that 
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he had murdered women and children. 
The crowd closed in menacingly, and 
the sergeant asked them what proof 
they had. What proof do you need 
with Germans, they shouted back, 
they are all animals. Quickly the 
sergeant called up an escort and 
removed the German. For a moment 
it seemed that the partisans would 
intervene, but under the threat of a 
tommy-gun they fell back muttering 
sullenly and glaring venomously. The 
German was hustled along to head- 
quarters. There he stood, a youngster 
of about twenty, dirty, terrified, 
shivering from head to foot, covered 
with cuts and bruises. The interpreter 
questioned him. He was a Pole 
impressed into the German army. In 
the retreat he had got left behind with 
eight others, including two Russians. 
The partisans had seized them and 
beaten the brains out of the others 
with nails on boards. We gave him 
food and blankets and put him to 
work in the cookhouse till we could 
send him back to a prison camp. 
Later our troops were billeted in a 
large school in Artegna. We were 
shown over it by some very helpful 
civilians who had swept it out for us. 
They apologised profusely for the 
state of the rooms, but the Cossacks 
had been here recently and had 
smashed the place up. There had been 
terrible goings-on, they said. Every- 
where it was the same: the Cossacks 
had left a trail of pillage and slaughter. 
Wandering round the town, I read the 
partisans’ decrees posted on the walls. 
Significantly the first three clauses 
ordered all civilians to search out 
and hand in to the partisan head- 
quarters all abandoned arms and 
ammunition they could find. One 
knew by now that there was only one 
reason why people want arms. They 
are not useful decorations for the 
family fireside. The other paragraphs 
ordered all families to present them- 
selves at the commandant’s office and 
to bring with them records of all food 
and machinery they owned. The 
order was signed by the commandant 
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of the Garibaldi Division. Italia 
Libera was at work. 

That night we were roused by 
crashes on the neighbouring doors and 
loud shouts. A sergeant went out to 
investigate and returned with a band 
of partisans. They were a ruffianly 
crew and most of them were drunk. 
They produced a pass stamped by the 
Garibaldi Division authorising them 
to collect in about twenty persons 
accused of being Fascists. The ominous 
word ‘ morte ’ appeared at the bottom. 
More likely it was the old, old excuse 
for getting rid of personal enemies 
without cause, just as Fascist head- 
quarters was the invariable excuse for 
blatant theft and looting. We told 
them to wait while we got a ruling on 
the subject. They lounged truculently 
in the doorway chafing at the delay 
and grumbling continuously. Finally, 
we were told not to interfere with 
them and they sallied forth on their 
mission. We were getting a close-up 


of what the Gestapo was like in action. 
Next morning there was only one 


incident. This occurred when the 
Italians at the collecting point set on 
one of their number and _ started 
lynching him. We dragged him free 
amid the usual protests that he had 
served with the German 8.8. The 
terrified man protested his innocence 
and begged to be taken to his village. 
There he was identified as a perfectly 
harmless and law-abiding citizen, and 
we turned him loose. On our way 
back we passed a little procession of 
partisans whooping and firing shots as 
they led a grey-haired old woman of 
sixty away, presumably to execution. 
That afternoon we moved to the 
hospital at Cremona. This was part 
hospital, part partisan billet, part 
prison camp. As we arrived an im- 
pressive little ceremony was being 
held. An altar was set up in the 
courtyard decorated with the green, 
white and red flag, and with wreaths 
of flowers. The partisans were formed 
up in bands, and as their names were 
called out they marched past the altar 
to the cheers of the onlookers. It was 
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all quite orderly and well conducted. 
When it was over we went in and 
were treated with quiet civility. The 
place had been an Italian army hos- 
pital and the regular staff was still 
there. They did everything they 
could for us, offering us beds and 
cooking facilities. 

I remarked to another officer how 
nice it was to find a bit of human 
kindness and decency for a change 
after all the hate and passion one was 
witnessing ; as I spoke a column of 
ten Germans was marched across the 
courtyard by the partisans, and he 
remarked jokingly, “Don’t be too 
sure; I expect they will be shooting 
those chaps in a minute.” Shortly 
after the column had disappeared 
round the back, an officer came 
running through the hall and said, 
“Look, those blasted partisans are 
about to shoot some Germans in the 
back yard! Do we allow it?” The 
major acted at once. “ No,” he said ; 
“take the sergeant-major and the 
interpreter and stop them. I will 
collect an escort party.” The three 
ran back and the major started to 
collect a band of riflemen, most of 
whom were washing and shaving. 
Very shortly the officer was back. 
“It’s no good,” he said; “ there’s a 
brute of a partisan in charge and he’s 
determined to shoot. He is white 
with rage and keeps swearing at me. 
At the moment he and his men are 
beating the Germans with rubber 
hoses, while a bitch he has got with 
him slaps their faces and spits at them. 
If I interfere, there is going to be a 
riot.” ‘All right,” said the major ; 
“take this escort and tell him to bring 
the whole lot round here and I will 
talk to him.” In a few minutes the 
procession was trooping back through 
the hall. The prisoners (Cossacks who 
had been fighting for the Germans) 
were hustled in a line along the wall 
of the courtyard ; the partisans grouped 
themselves on the stairs; our men, 
hatless and in their shirt-sleeves, facing 
them with tommy-guns. The major 
and partisan leader met in front of the 
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prisoners. It was a scene that will 
always remain vivid in my memory. 
In the background some riflemen were 
still kicking a football. Below the 
stairs was the altar where these very 
partisans had just dedicated them- 
selves; and above it they now stood 
in their variegated uniforms, ner- 
vously fingering their rifles. At their 
head was their leader, a white-faced 
venomous - looking man wearing 4 
peaked cap and a white shirt, black 
trousers and black leather boots, 
while round his waist was a belt 
festooned with knives. His face was 
a mask of fury. At his side stood a 
tall, flaunting, tight-lipped harpy wear- 
ing a white mackintosh, and hissing 
with fury. Facing him was the tall 
impassive major, flanked by tommy- 
gunners. In the background the 
remainder of the company gathered 
in a little group watching and com- 
menting on the proceedings. Against 
the wall stood the ten ‘German’ 
Cossacks. Terrible beyond imagina- 
tion in appearance they looked the 
very incarnation of evil. One was a 
hulking great Mongolian with a round 
glaring face framed in a handkerchief 
knotted over his head. One was a 
blond giant with beetling eyebrows 
and a deeply lined parchment skin, 
which made him look like some 
Frankenstein come to life. One had 
a bloodshot monstrosity of a face. 
One had a glass eye, at which his other 
eye squinted horribly. All of “them 
looked capable of any brutality. Some 
stared fixedly and uncomprehendingly 
into the distance, seeming completely 
detached from the wrangle over their 
lives. One big man blubbered quietly. 
Another whimpered and made the sign 
of the cross continuously. ‘‘ Look!”’ 
shouted a partisan, ‘he makes it the 
wrong way round ; he must be guilty.” 
“To  Communisti,”” whined the 
‘German’ Cossack. The partisan 


leader made a mocking sign of the 
cross and sneered scornfully, ‘“‘ Com- 
munists,” dismissing with one superbly 
arrogant gesture anyone who could 
profess Communism and _ religion. 
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“Stop it,” said the major. “Now 
tell me why you are going to shoot 
these men.” “They have shot and 
hung our women and children,” 
“Have you any proof?” “The 
people say so, and who needs proof 
with animals like that ? Are you not 
yourselves fighting the Germans?” 
“We are fighting for justice, and no 
man shall be killed without trial.” 
“For justice—huh!” sneered the 
leader ; “‘ you talk of justice for these 
swine!” ‘They are human beings; 
if you bring evidence that they have 
killed anyone, they will be shot. If 
not, they will be treated as prisoners 
of war.” “* They will be shot, anyway ; 
I have orders from Russia to shoot 
all Cossacks.” ‘‘ Don’t tell lies, and, 
anyway, this is not Russia. And I am 
in command here, so these men will 
have a fair trial.” 

The partisan leader leaned over and 
looked as if he was about to strike the 
major. Then he hissed, “‘ What right 
have you to say this? It was the 
partisans who liberated Cremona, not 
the British.” ‘Don’t be ridiculous. 
If we had not beaten the German 
armies you would not have dared to 
rise ; and why not help us to fight the 
Germans resisting in Verona rather 
than kill those who have already sur- 
rendered ? But enough of this; I am 
sending the prisoners to the cage. You 
may send the partisans with them.” 
The prisoners were marched off, and 
the partisans broke up into wildly 
gesticulating groups. The riflemen 
went back to their football. 

When we were leaving to take up 
new positions as the Germans were 
still refusing to surrender, an officer 
went to tell Amgot of the trouble. 
No Amgot officer had yet arrived. 
With cool cheek the partisans had 
taken over the office reserved for 
Amgot, and were using it as a torture 
chamber for Fascists. According to 
the officer a mock trial took place at 
one end, in which the prisoners were 
shouted down if they uttered. Then 
they were hurled into the passage, 
where a gang of ruffianly men and 
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shouting women belaboured their heads 
with rubber tubes. Finally, they were 
pushed in behind closed doors. Our 
officer was treated with contempt and 
disdain by the partisans, who were 
obviously determined to show their 
independence. It was too late to do 
anything, but the incident gave us a 
sidelight on Italia Libera. The whole 
thing was the more depressing because 
it destroyed one’s faith in the ordinary 
human being. Here one was confronted 
by individual brutality on both sides. 
Probably the Germans were by far the 
worst, and in fact they were the cause 
of the partisans’ brutality. But it 
gave one the feeling that the whole 
world was mad, and it was difficult to 
remember that the war had shown 
that the good in the world was greater 
than the evil. What is the moral ? 
Obviously the partisans ought to be 
disarmed and some impartial authority 
should take charge till tempers have 
subsided, and reason, not force, rules 
the day. The disarming would lead, 
of course, to @ certain amount of 
trouble. The partisans are out for 
power and want to lord it over the rest 
by brute force. There is nothing 
idealistic or peace-loving about them. 
But if one tried to deprive them of 
arms there would be incidents, so it 
cannot be done. For the British public 
has already shown in the case of 
Greece that they will not stand for it. 

That is a part of Italy today. In 
fairness it must be added that from 
some districts the reports on partisans 
are excellent. On the coastal area 
they were co-operative and well organ- 
ised. But the explosive material is 
there, and something must be done 
quickly. There is a lot of mushy 
talk nowadays of the decency of the 
ordinary individual with the implication 
that the world’s sufferings are due to the 
small cliques of ‘them.’ Everywhere 
it is being proved to-day that this is 
not the case. 
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From the dawn of history the great 
charter of freedom for mankind has 
been exploited and abused by men. 
Christianity, that great appeal for 
brotherhood and co-operation among 
men, that gospel of mercy and tolera- 
tion, was perverted by men till in its 
name has been perpetrated every 
horror from the Inquisition onwards. 
The great cry of “ Liberté, Fraternité, 
Egalité”’ was drowned in the clicking 
of needles round the guillotine, in 
mob violence, in world war. The 
Marxist Utopia ended in Trotskyist 
massacres. Already much blood has 
been spilt, untold suffering caused in 
freedom’s name. And if you ask 
what the soldier abroad thinks, the 
answer is he is a complete Nihilist. 
He has seen so much of the mean and 
sordid side of ordinary human nature, 
he can never again believe in the 
Utopias of the optimists. Evil is a 
potent obvious force, and in face of 
its everyday manifestation it is difficult 
to keep one’s ideals. So all he cares 
about is to get back home and leave 
the foreigners to squabble among 
themselves. And when he gets home 
he expects whatever party is in power 
to ignore him, and he expects the 
civilians to do him down. After what 
he has seen of human nature he 
believes that another war is certain in 
time. 

A stupid attitude? But it is the 
inevitable result of world conditions. 
When are these killings and hatreds 
and pilferings going to cease ? When 
are men going to stop trying to put 
their own blame on to the shoulders of 
others ? When will they try to live 
up to the Christian principles to which 
they pay lip service? Will we ever 
have the faith and courage and endur- 
ance to purge ourselves ? Meanwhile 
from a long-suffering world, where 
might still masquerades as right, the 
ery goes up, “ How long, O Lord, 
how long?” 













ALEXANDER IVANOVICH TURGENEV 
must not be confused with his more 
famous namesake, the great Russian 
novelist Ivan Sergeyevich Turgenev 
(1818-1883), who, at a much later 
date, also visited Edinburgh. The 
two were not even really related to 
each other, though perhaps far back 
in the sixteenth century their two 
families can be traced to a common 
origin: both were of Tartar extrac- 
tion. Alexander Turgenev’s father, 
Ivan Petrovich, was a noted Moscow 
freemason in the late eighteenth 
century; he played a considerable 
part in the spiritual formation of such 
writers as Karamzin and Zhukovsky. 
Alexander’s eldest brother, Andrew, 
who died when quite young, was a 
friend of Zhukovsky and himself a 
poet of great promise. 

** Homme de toute sorte de savoir,’’ 
was how Alexander Ivanovich Turgenev 
(1785-1845) was described by his 
friend Chateaubriand, while Francis 
Jeffrey, in a letter to Sydney Smith, 
called him ‘‘a Russian gentleman 
accomplished in all liberal and ortho- 
dox sciences.” His Russian friends 
had some apt and picturesque nick- 
names for him. One called him 
‘little Grimm,’ alluding to Catherine 
the Great’s indefatigable correspondent 
and go-between on the Continent, and 
this was later changed into ‘little 
pilgrim.’ Another referred to him as 
‘encyclopedic steam-engine,’ and still 
another as ‘a live newspaper.’ A 
contemporary cartoon showed him 
driving in a curious little trap drawn 
by a pigeon. His friend Prince 
Vyazemsky, the well-known poet and 
critic, said that he was endowed with 
& roaming instinct and was all the time 
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on the move, both physically and 
mentally. 

In the days when the Russians of 
the upper class often travelled far and 
wide, Turgenev easily broke all the 
records. Not only was he at home in 
Germany, France, and Italy, which he 
crossed and re-crossed many times, 
but his travels took him to Scandinavia, 
to the Scottish Highlands, to Hungary, 
and to the Slav countries of the 
Balkans. His travels were not caused 
by any necessity, as was the case with 
many of his compatriots who were 
taken far afield either by diplomatic 
affairs or by military exigencies. Tur- 
genev was impelled solely by his 
insatiable curiosity and his ‘ roaming 
instinct.’ ‘Jl mest pas le grand 
agitateur, mais le grand agité,’’ one of 
his friends said of him. The same 
Vyazemsky described him as ‘ a many- 
sided dilettante’ and ‘an intellectual 
cosmopolite,’ and said that ‘ while in 
no field of knowledge was he what is 
called at home, in none was he a 
complete outsider.” Looking back on 
his life passed in swift peregrinations 
and continuous intercourse with people 
of all nationalities, we can best describe 
him, perhaps, as an ambassador-at- 
large of Russian culture in foreign 
parts. 

The range of his personal contacts 
in the world of European politics and 
letters was enormous. He visited 
Goethe in Weimar and discussed 
European literature with him. He 
met Schelling and corresponded with 
him. In Paris he was an habitué of 
Mme. Récamier’s salon and talked 
about politics, history, and literature 
with Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, and 
Guizot. He knew Cuvier, Mérimée, 
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Baron d’ Eckstein, and a host of others. 
In Italy he struck a friendship with 
Stendhal, and together they took many 
walks in and around Rome. He 
visited Southey at Keswick and spoke 
to him about Russian translations of 
English poetry. He stayed with Scott 
at Abbotsford and met many out- 
standing personalities in Edinburgh. 
Wherever he went he found time to 
attend public lectures, to read the 
newspapers, and to keep abreast of 
literary events. His long, informative 
letters to his brother Nicholas and to 
his Russian friends, especially Prince 
Vyazemsky—his sole legacy to Russian 
literature, if we leave aside some 
editions of historical documents—give a 
vivid picture of the European political, 
social, and intellectual scene of the 
time. Considering that nearly half his 
life must have been spent in mail- 
coaches and Russian dormeuses, the 
volume of his correspondence is truly 
amazing. Not content with writing 
letters, many of which are in the 
nature of a diary, he also managed to 
keep a journal. 

During twenty years of his life he 
also found time for an active public 
career. He began it in 1806 in the 
Ministry of Justice under Novosiltsov, 
one of Alexander I.’s liberal collabo- 


It. 


In February 1828 Alexander Tur- 
genev came over from France to join 
his brother in London. During his 
stay in the capital he met Sir Walter 
Scott at a dinner at Mrs Alexander’s. 
He set out on his Scottish journey at 
the end of July, armed with letters of 
introduction, guide-books, and a de- 
tailed itinerary. Among those who 
supplied him with letters to various 
people in Edinburgh was Vladimir 
Davydov, the nephew of Denis Davy- 
dov, the famous ‘ Black Captain,’ the 
intrepid Russian guerrilla leader in the 
war of 1812: Vladimir Davydov had 
just spent three years in Edinburgh 
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rators, after having completed his 
education in Géttingen and spent a 
year in travels with a friend in Austria, 
Hungary, and the Balkans in search 
of historical materials. In 1807 he 
accompanied Emperor Alexander to 
Tilsit, and in 1810 became Director of 
the Department of Foreign Religious 
Cults, which made Pushkin describe 
him humorously as “the faithful 
protector of Roman Catholic priests, 
Jews, and Sectarians.”’ For many 
years he was also Secretary of the 
Russian Bible Society, and both he 
and his brother Nicholas had close 
contacts with some leading English 
Quakers and Abolitionists. 

His official career was cut short 
in 1826 when his brother Nicholas, 
who had been for many years 
associated with Baron Stein and was 
then living abroad, was inculpated 
in connection with the so-called 
Decembrist rising and sentenced to 
death in his absence. Alexander 
Turgenev immediately resigned his 
official post and henceforth devoted 
all his time, his energy, and his not 
inconsiderable fortune to his brother’s 
cause. All his efforts to obtain a 
revocation of the sentence failed, and 
Nicholas died an émigré, outliving his 
brother by many years. 


as an undergraduate, when he had 
been a constant visitor to Abbotsford ; 
and he urged Turgenev to call on 
Scott there. 

More letters of introduction came 
Turgenev’s way while he stayed with 
Sir George Philipps in Manchester. 
The latter gave him also a letter to 
Sydney Smith in York. After a short 
visit to Liverpool, Turgenev went on 
to the Lake District. He stopped at 
Keswick specially to visit Southey, to 
whom he talked about Russian render- 
ings of English poetry—his friend 
Zhukovsky was justly famous for his 
translations which included poems by 
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Scott and Southey; while another 
friend of his, the blind poet Kozlov, 
who learned English after he had gone 
blind, was familiarising the Russians 
with Byron. Southey, like Davydov 
and Philipps before him, urged Tur- 
genev to visit Scott, and it was from 
Keswick that Turgenev wrote the 


following letter to the famous 
novelist :—*+ 


*“‘T had the honour to be introduced 
to you, Sir, in London at Mrs Alex- 
ander’s. You were kind enough to 
say I might come to see you in Edin- 
burgh. This hope of being received 
by you, Sir, has been, I confess, one of 
the most important reasons for my 
Scottish journey. I have no claim on 
your kindness, save that which would 
make this universal—the admiration 
I share with all the civilised world and 
my fellow countrymen for one who 
has given them the keenest and purest 
of pleasure. I am a Russian, Sir. 
I was in bygone days a student in 
Russia and Germany, and I served my 
country for twenty-five years under 
the Emperor Alexander. I have kept 
a taste or rather a passion, perchance 
an unfortunate one, for the history of 
my country and of the North in general 
—I should like to make the acquaint- 
ance of the great painter of the past 
and of his country, and to offer him in 
person an expression of my respectful 
admiration.” 


In a postscript Turgenev added :— 


“With your permission I shall 
expect a note from you at Melrose 
(poste restante) where I hope to arrive 
in two or three days, after a tour round 
some of the lakes. I read English.” 


However, when Turgenev arrived at 
Melrose, no letter from Scott awaited 
him there. He later told his brother 
that he had preceded his letter at 
Abbotsford, but it is to be noted that 
some eighteen months earlier, on 
receiving a letter from Goethe, Scott 
wrote in his diary: ‘‘ I make it a rule 
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seldom to read, and never to answer 
foreign letters from literary folks. It 
leads to nothing but the battledore 
and shuttlecock intercourse of compli- 
ments, as light as cork and feathers, 
But Goethe is different, and a wonder. 
ful fellow ...’’ Not being a Goethe, 
Turgenev was wise, perhaps, in not 
waiting for Scott’s ‘note.’ After 
spending two days at Lord Minto’s 
place near Hawick, he arrived on 
4th August in Melrose, and from there 
walked to Abbotsford. His two days’ 
stay there is described by him in a 
long letter dated 6th August and 
begun, as he says, “with Walter 
Scott’s quill and in his castle.’” When 
Turgenev arrived, Scott had just 
returned from some funeral. He 
received his Russian visitor ‘ very 
amiably ’ in his study and introduced 
him to his daughter Anne. They 
asked Turgenev to stay overnight. 

At dinner that night there were 
several guests, including “a beautiful 
Irish girl of charming ingénuité.” 
The dinner was ‘ good and gay,’ and 
the conversation in French. After 
dinner there was some ladies’ music 
in the drawing-room, and Scott would 
now and then get up and go 
over to Turgenev and explain to him 
various Scots ballads, “‘ often reciting 
them by heart and clicking his fingers 
in time.”” The next morning Turgenev 
made the round of the gardens, ad- 
miring the view of the Melrose Abbey 
ruins. In the afternoon he went with 
Scott and some of the other guests for 
a walk. ‘He walks very slowly, 
leaning on his stick and sometimes, as 
he himself told me, on his butler, 4 
very intelligent fellow whom we met,” 
Turgenev wrote to his brother. 

During this walk Scott told Turgenev 
the story of the purchase and growth 
of Abbotsford, showed him all the 
beautiful views, and spoke about 
Scottish antiquities, quoting again 
ballads and songs. He showed an 
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interest in the German vehmic courts— 
probably for his * Anne of Geierstein ’— 
and Turgenev, whose memory and 
erudition were inexhaustible, was able 
to give him the titles of some German 
pooks on the subject. After dinner 
that day they had a long talk, and 
Scott explained to Turgenev in detail 
the clan system and showed him his 
books. When, before retiring to his 
room, Turgenev apologised for having 
come without an introduction, Scott 
replied with a few words that were 
“not only flattering but almost affec- 
tionate.”’ Turgenev told his brother 
that Scott liked strangers to visit 
him, but was bored with ‘ London 
dandies.’ “He likes joking with his 
guests, but even in his jokes there is 
a kind of urbane gravity.” Turgenev 
noted that the marble bust of Scott in 
the hall at Abbotsford gave ‘“‘a true 
idea of his eyes and mouth which is 
full of character,’’ and added that his 
face was “‘extremely intelligent and 
expressive.”’ 

After two days at Abbotsford Tur- 
genev left for Edinburgh. Scott gave 
him a letter for his old friend, Henry 
Mackenzie, the author of ‘ The Man of 
Feeling.’ 

During his three weeks’ stay in 
Edinburgh Turgenev met nearly every- 
body who was of some account in the 
intellectual life of the Scottish capital. 
His new friends included Professor 
Pillans, former Rector of the Edin- 
burgh High School; Macvey Napier, 
then the Librarian of the Advocates’ 
Library and Professor of Conveyancing 
in the University; M‘Culloch, the 
well-known economist, who had just 
been: appointed to the Chair of Politi- 
cal Economy in London; Professor 
Wallace, the mathematician ; the Rev. 
Thomson, a friend of Scott and an 
amateur artist; Francis Jeffrey, the 
editor of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ ; 
and others. He paid a visit to Lord 
Rosebery at Dalmeny and to Alex- 
ander Young’s farm at Harburn. He 
almost complained of the hospitality 
showered upon him, saying that he 
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hardly ever had a chance of being left 
to himself, of going for solitary walks, 
a book in hand, and admiring the 
beautiful scenery. But he was shown 
all the sights of Edinburgh, climbed 
Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s Seat, and 
was taken to Leith. He particularly 
liked the view of Edinburgh from 
below on a dark night when one could 
see the brilliant lights stretching up 
the steep streets to the very castle 
whose lights ‘“‘shone like so many 
stars in the sky.’’ He dined in the 
Officers’ Mess in the Castle to the 
accompaniment of bagpipes (which he 
thought rather weird), and watched 
in the streets the annual festival of 
the Caledonian Youth Society. He 
visited Oliver, “‘a gentleman-farmer 
who reads and translates Virgil,’’ and 
on the way back M'‘Culloch showed 
him a three-storeyed model dairy where 
Turgenev was struck by the ‘ modern 
comfort’ of the cowsheds (‘ cows’ 
boudoirs,’ he called them), and by the 
use of machinery in every operation. 
This dairy was apparently one of those 
belonging to a company launched by 
a William Harley, an _ enterprising 
inventor who made a large fortune by 
his various undertakings, but after- 
wards lost it and died suddenly in 
1829 when on the point of leaving for 
Russia to introduce there his model 
dairies at the invitation of the Emperor 
Nicholas I. 

During his visit to Dalmeny Park 
Turgenev was struck by the leisurely 
calm, the absence of fuss, and the lack 
of all constraint in the life of British 
country houses: “It is easy to live 
with people in England and Scotland 
where they do not demand from you 
sociability and continuous conversa- 
tion, as they do in France and Russia. 
At first the attitude of the hosts to 
their guests and vice versa struck me 
as strange: after toasting one another 
with wine and offering you some mutton 
no one seems to feel under any obliga- 
tion to keep up a polite conversation ; 
but later I came to like this, and I 
talked when I felt like talking and 
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kept quiet when I felt like being 
quiet.”’ 

On the way to Alexander Young’s 
farm Turgenev noted ‘ the calm piety,’ 
‘neatness,’ and ‘well-being’ of the 
population. ‘‘ Young wanted to show 
me the way people live in Scotland, 
and I saw the houses and gardens of 
our intelligent and enlightened squires ; 
but with us the cases are rare, while 
here you meet them at every mile.” 

With M‘Culloch Turgenev had a long 
talk on British trade with India. 
Pillans took him to an examination 
at the High School, and they also 
visited Wood’s School, where Turgenev 
had to ask the boys some questions. 
With Napier he discussed Whig politics 
and with Jeffrey, German philosophy : 
**He went for it, and I defended it,’’ 
says Turgenev. They also talked 
about Walter Scott, and Jeffrey said 
that what distinguished him from all 
the others was a kind of common- 
sense. On another occasion at Jeffrey’s 
house the visitor from Russia took 
part in an old-time Edinburgh literary 
debate over glasses of claret and 
madeira ; the subject was Macaulay 
junior, and the argument very heated. 
Turgenev also met Henry Mackenzie, 
for whom he had a letter from Scott. 
The old man came to see him, but was 
too weak and frail to get out of the 
coach, and they had a talk in his 
coach. 

One man whom Turgenev was sorry 
to miss in Edinburgh, but to whose 
fresh grave he made a pilgrimage, was 
Professor Dugald Stewart. Stewart’s 
writings enjoyed great popularity with 
the Russians of Turgenev’s generation, 
and before his visit to Scotland Tur- 
genev wrote to his brother from 
Leipzig that he was reading Stewart 
and finding in him valuable food for 
the mind. The reading of Stewart 
made him compare “the practical 
turn”? of the British philosophical 
mind with ‘‘the often one-sided and 
sometimes barren speculativeness ’’ of 
the Germans. He toyed with the idea 
of translating Stewart into Russian. 
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After a week’s stay in Edinburgh 
he noticed an improvement in his 
English ; it was also noted by a lady 
friend of his whom he had met earlier 
in Richmond. Some of his new-made 
friends, like Napier and M‘Culloch, 
could not speak French, and with 
them he had to speak English, even 
though it demanded an effort and 
made him regret that he still lacked 
“the ability to make words keep 
pace with the ideas.’’ Whenever he 
could he tried to switch the conversa. 
tion to Scottish subjects so as not to 
waste time and learn as much as he 
could about the country. He said 
later that he learned much more 
from conversations than from any 
books. 

One episode which Turgenev de- 
scribed to his brother in detail is 
worth recording. One Sunday he got 
up early and went to post a letter to 
his brother and then decided to climb 
Arthur’s Seat before breakfast. On 
the way there he saw, lying in the 
street, a youngish man who was sur- 
rounded by three others. He asked 
them what was the matter with the 
man, and they said he was worn out 
with hunger. At that moment the 
man himself addressed Turgenev, ask- 
ing in a feeble voice for a loaf. “ This 
word will long resound in my mind. 
I had gone for a walk in search of 
appetite, and he was dying of starva- 
tion in the midst of this rich and hos- 
pitable city,’’ wrote Turgenev in the 
true manner of a disciple of Karamzin 
and the New Sensibility. But his 
naturally charitable disposition and 
his eagerness to help people in distress, 
which made his friend Vyazemsky say 
that although a dilettante in every 
other field he was ‘a fiery virtuoso’ 
in that of charity, prompted him to 
speedy action. He gave some money 
to one of the three onlookers, and 
told him to go and find some bread. 
The other two led the man to the 
police station, and Turgenev accom- 
panied them. When bread was 
brought, Turgenev thought it was 
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palf-baked and allowed the poor men 
to eat only a piece of the crust; ho 
also sent for some small beer. The 
man, however, showed no particular 
appetite or thirst. Turgenev per- 
suaded the policeman to send for a 
doctor and began to question his 
protégé. ‘The latter turned out to be 
a sailor who had lived long in the 
West Indies and could speak French. 
When Turgenev asked him why he 
did not get a job with some farmer, 
he answered that he was not used to 
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working in the fields and could not 
find any work. Before continuing his 
walk to Arthur’s Seat Turgenev en- 
trusted the sailor to the policeman, 
instructing him not to give the man 
too much bread and to have him 
examined by a doctor. On the way 
back to town Turgenev called at the 
police station to inquire about the 
man; he found him fast asleep, and 
was told that all that was the matter 
with him was that he had had too 


much whisky... . 


III. 


On 27th August, Turgenev left 
Edinburgh for Lanark. He stopped 
to admire the waterfalls of Corra Linn 
and Bonnington Linn and described 
them at length to his brother. At 
New Lanark he visited Robert Owen’s 
famous mill. He did not see Owen 
himself (‘Owen the Dreamer,’ he calls 
him), but gave his brother a very 
sympathetic account of the organisa- 
tio of the mill. Before going on to 
Glasgow he spent a day with his old 
fiend the Duke of Hamilton, dis- 
cussing politics and recent history 
with him. Hamilton told him how, 
at the time of the Tilsit meeting 
between Napoleon and Alexander, he, 
Hamilton, was tempted to conclude 
peace with France over his Govern- 
ment’s head and then come to London 
and face the music. He praised 
Alexander as a man, but said that as 
a diplomat he could not be trusted 
at all. 

While waiting for the Glasgow 
coach at Hamilton, Turgenev attended 
& meeting of the Assizes held in the 
local dance hall. His first vision of 
Glasgow was of a pall of smoke shroud- 
ing the city. Driving into Glasgow 
he noticed ‘‘ the Brydewell Gaol, which 
looks more like a palace of amuse- 
ment, and the black and ancient 
University looking more like a prison.” 
In Glasgow he met James Cleland, 
the Superintendent of Public Works, 


who enabled him to see the gas-works 
(then one of the most interesting and 
unusual sights of Glasgow), the Royal 
Infirmary, the Lock Hospital, the 
Grammar School, and the Brydewell 
Prison. He also met Charles Macintosh, 
the well-known chemist and inventor 
of waterproof fabrics, ‘““a man to 
whom machines and chemical pro- 
cesses are like toys,’ as Turgenev put 
it. Macintosh invited Turgenev to 
his house at Cross Basket and demon- 
strated to him his inventions—the 
raincoat, the air-cushion, and others. 
He also took him to a service in his 
parish church and showed him the 
country life of Western Scotland. While 
staying with Macintosh, Turgenev read 
Burns’s ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ 
and liked it very much (“‘I under- 
stood nearly all the English part of it 
and guessed the Scots’’), deciding to 
read later more Burns. He was im- 
pressed by the gas-works, but even 
more by the Lancaster school of 
mutual education attached to it, where 
the black-faced workmen, ‘‘ who are 
so terrible to look at,’’ could be seen 
in the réle of teachers and pupils. 
The Brydewell Gaol, with its six 
storeys, 125 cells, and 200 criminals, 
struck him by its cleanliness and the 
display of Bibles and religious tracts. 
After another visit to Hamilton 
Castle, Turgenev left Glasgow on 
2nd September on his tour of the 
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Highlands, which took him to Greenock, 
Inveraray, Island of Mull, Iona, Stron- 
tian, and Inverness. The places they 
passed and visited evoked literary 
and historical assoeiations. On Loch 
Lomond he noted the favourite haunt 
of Smollett, who for him and his 
countrymen was an historian rather 
than a novelist. Remarking that 
Smollett was still remembered there, 
he observed that in civilised lands 
men of talent or wisdom took the 
place which in Roman Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox countries was held 
by the saints. Describing the beautiful 
scenery of Loch Lomond, he noted 
that nowhere were to be seen fewer 
“shepherds piping in the dale,’’ but, 
on the other hand, nowhere more 
“industry embrown’d with toil,’’ and 
added that what seemed to have been 
preserved intact was “ancient faith 
that knows no guile.”’ 

During his short stop at Greenock he 
for once gave way to his gastronomic 
propensities (Vyazemsky said of him 
that he was ‘“‘ rather a glutton than a 
gourmet ’’) and went into raptures 
about grilled herrings with which 
he was served with his tea. Before, 
he had always associated herrings, he 
said, with salt and barrels, but here 
they were ‘‘ sweet and fat, and tasted 
like the best of trout.’’ At Greenock, 
too, he visited the straw-hat and sail- 
coat factory of the brothers Muir and 
had the processes of their manufacture 
and trade carefully explained to him. 

He was struck by the intelligence 
and the high standard of education of 
the Scots, especially after a stoker on 
the boat had discoursed to him on 
poetry and physics. He was also 
favourably impressed by the character 
of the Highlanders, their good nature 
and conscientiousness. The amount of 
railing which the Scots were able to 
stand from the English surprised him. 
He could not help noticing the poverty 
of the population, but saw that it was 
combined with cheerfulness and educa- 
tion: ‘“‘hovels without chimneys but 
full of books.” 
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The visit to Staffa and Fingal’s 
Cave brought back memories of Mac. 
pherson’s Ossian, one of the great 
favourites of the Russians of his 
generation. It was the bedside book of 
the great Russian soldier, Suvorov; 
and echoes of Ossian are to be found 
in the poetry of Derzhavin, Zhukovsky, 
Batyushkov, Kozlov and early Push. 
kin, and in the dramas of Ozeroy. 


. Memories of Ossian were evoked again 


when they passed through Loch Sunart: 
“It is here that one must read him. 
No doubt, Macpherson wrote while 
listening to the melancholy and monot- 
onous rumbling of the waves in these 
desolate lakes, and while looking at 
these bare rocks where you feel s0 
utterly cut off from the world.” In 
Iona they were met on the shore by 
a crowd of half-naked boys and girls 
with trayfuls of shells and multi- 
coloured pebbles. ‘‘ They ran up to 
us to offer us their sea treasures for a 
sixpence. I took a few from nearly 
everyone as a memento of these 
savages in the most enlightened land 
of Europe. Indeed they resemble 
savages. The inhabitants of these 
islands seem to live in utter poverty. 
. . . We went into their chimneyless 
and windowless hovels. The smoke of 
burning peat passes through a hole at 
the top of the hut which is made of 
stone. Pigs and chickens live together 
with children.’’ Turgenev said that 
he could not remember seeing such 
abject poverty even in the vast plains 
of Hungary or among the hills of 
Valday in Russia. Then a school- 
master came to meet them and showed 
them the ruins of the abbey and the 
cathedral of Iona. To Turgenev he 
seemed the embodiment of “the 
difference there is between these semi- 
savage Scottish children and the 
illiterate Catholics of Hungary and 
our own Orthodox ones.” And Tur- 
genev reflected that once upon a time 
Iona served as a luminary not only 
for the British Isles but also for parts 
of the Continent: ‘“‘ this barren piece 
of land lashed by the waves of the 
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dcoan shed the light of Christianity 
over gloomy Caledonia.” i 
the part of Ireland in medieval learn- 
ing and monastic education, he pon- 
dered how strange it was that now 
Inland herself was “‘ plunged in dark- 
ness,” but added: ‘“‘ Civilisation, just 
as fortune, is transitory. The sun will 
rise again for Ireland just as for 
Greece.” 

After a visit to Strontian, where 
he was the guest of Sir James Riddell, 
furgenev, through Fort Augustus, 
Inverness, Dunkeld, Perth, and Stirling, 
rturned to Edinburgh—three weeks 
after he had left it.. He visited again 
lord Rosebery, and once more was 
struck by the ease and comfort of 
British country-house life. He saw 
most of his Edinburgh friends, and on 
the last day of his stay made the 
wquaintance of John Ruthven, the 
inventor. On 21st September he took 
his seat in a coach for York, where he 
was to attend the Musical Festival at 
the Minster. In his letters we get 
interesting glimpses of the Festival 
and the famous singers who took 
part in it—Mme. Catalani and John 
Braham. 

Before leaving Edinburgh he wrote 
to his brother that now he would read 
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Scott with a new pleasure; for he had 
seen the places and the people described 
by the Scottish wizard. He did not 
revisit Scotland again, but echoes of 
his Scottish trip are to be found in his 
later correspondence. In 1833 he met 
in Switzerland Scott’s friend, Captain 
Basil Hall, the well-known traveller 
and author, and ‘an obstinate Tory,’ 
according to Turgenev, and heard 
from him the story of Scott’s last 
voyage to Italy and the latest news 
of Scott’s family. In Italy he came 
across Scott’s signature in a book of 
visitors, made during Scott’s last 
visit to that country. In 1829 Tur- 
genev had for the last time visited 
Goethe, and it is quite probable that 
he gave the great German a first-hand 
account of Scott. In those days 
cultured and cosmopolitan Russians 
often served as intermediaries between 
European celebrities. It was, for 
instance, a Russian, Baron Meyen- 
dorff, who, a year later than Turgenev, 
stayed with Scott at Abbotsford and 
from there went to Paris, saw Alfred 
de Vigny, and told him, from Scott, 
that his ‘Cing-Mars’ was the only 
contemporary French book which Scott 
read with pleasure: the story is told 
by de Vigny himself in his diary. 
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LAST PORT OF CALL. 


BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. E. TAYLOR, R.N.R. 


My new appointment announced 
itself in an aura of secrecy that was 
to pervade the weeks to come with a 
tyrannical control of every thought 
and word, ‘until it ended in sudden 
explosion after the tidal wave of 
invasion had broken along the beaches 
of Normandy. ‘Two envelopes sur- 
rounded the paper that gave details 
of the appointment, and the inner 
of these was boldly marked with the 
words, MOST SECRET. Such wording 
argued an unusual secrecy that was only 
partly allayed by the wording: ‘“ For 
duty on the staff of the Allied Naval 
Commander Expeditionary Force.”” An 
Expeditionary Force could be formed 
for one purpose only in that spring of 
1944, and that was the only certainty. 

Nor did enlightenment come quickly 
when I arrived at the London head- 
quarters to which I had been directed. 
A young Paymaster Lieutenant recog- 
nised at first glance the purpose of the 
slip of paper that was authority for 
my presence in the building. ‘‘ Ah! 
yes,” he said. ‘* You’re 8.0. Corncob 
—S.N.O. Corncob is expecting you in 
Room 402.” Clearly such words had 
become so much a part of his daily 
language that it did not occur to him 
that only the end of his message con- 
veyed any meaning. With the air of 
one thankful to leave the pile of 
dockets on his desk, he offered to 
show me the way, and rushed along 
corridors as if driven by an urgency 
beyond his control, with myself in the 
swirl of his wake and side-stepping 
quickly to avoid others who seemed 
driven by a similar urgency. “ This is 
a madhouse ’—the words were flung 
at me from over his shoulder. ‘‘ People 
rush in and out of rooms with 
papers... .” I made a quick move 
to keep up with him, narrowly avoided 
a collision, caught the tail-end of his 


I. 


gave full meaning. They talked among 
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words : - only Lunatic Asylum 
run by its inmates,’ and found that 
we had arrived at Room 402. 

The room was empty, and my guide 
seemed nonplussed as though his 
mind, having accustomed itself in 
recent months to think in terms of set 
plans only, was incapable of dealing | 
with this anticlimax. ‘I think you'd 
better stay here. Captain Hill will be 
along in a minute,” he said, and showed 
signs of escaping. 

“This job,” I said quickly. “‘ What 
is it?” 

** What, Corncobs ?”’ His mind had 
already returned to the pile of dockets 
waiting on his desk. ‘“‘Oh, they’re | 
block-ships,” and in that fashion I 
heard for the first time the word that | 
was to dominate my life in the days to 
come. 

But enlightenment came quickly 
that afternoon at a meeting held to 
discuss the wording of the written 
orders for the assault on Normandy 
and the invasion of Europe. Captain 
Hill, Senior Naval Officer Corncobs, 








had sketched an outline of the project | 


for me swiftly and lightly ; but it was 
the words of the orders, read in an 
unemotional voice showing that for 
the reader those words had long ago , 
ceased to proclaim their drama, that 


other things of Mulberries, Goose- 
berries, Phoenix, Whale, Bombardon, 
Spud Pier-heads, and Baker Dolphins. 
Without a key such code names were 
meaningless ; but, quite clearly, there 
emerged the knowledge of a project 
that could only have been the con- 
ception of the boldest imagination. 
It confounded all the dogma of the 
text-books. Off the coast of Nor- 
mandy in the midst of invasion it was 
proposed to build harbours in eighteen 
days, and among the words used to 
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describe that project I knew that these 
concerned me closely :— 


“A Gooseberry is a shelter pro- 
vided by sinking a line of about 
twelve block-ships in two and a half 
fathoms or less. It serves two pur- 
poses: to provide a sheltered beach 
for landing-craft in the event of 
strong onshore winds, and to provide 
a refuge for ferry service and other 
small craft in rough weather. There 
will be five Gooseberries: number 
one off Varreville, number two off 
St Laurent, number three off Arro- 
manches, number four off Cour- 
seulles, number five off Ouistreham. 

“They will be formed from about 
sixty block-ships, mainly merchant 
vessels, which will steam to the 
Gooseberry sites.” 


Already the Ministry of War Trans- 
port and the United States War Shipping 


II. 


On D—v7 the block-ships were 
ready at Oban. One by one they had 
crept into Loch Linnhe from seaward 
wearing a forlorn and naked look that 
no ship should wear. I had attended 
the preparations that had reduced 
them to such state, watched holes cut 
in watertight bulkheads, scuttling 
charges fitted, winches, derricks, and 
fittings removed; and fought some- 
times for the provision of even the 
barest necessities of navigation and 
life-saving ; for when it was known 
that those ships were expendable it 
seemed that the word had been passed 
to spend no money. These prepara- 
tions were the only certainties for the 
men that were to sail; for you cannot 
hide from a man that his ship is being 
prepared for her last passage. They 
knew no more, those volunteer mer- 
chant seamen who manned them. 

A regatta atmosphere hung around 
the waiting ships on that day, and 
mounting excitement found vent in 
pulling races, swimming, and recrea- 
tion parties on to an island that was 
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Administration had been busy combing 
their fleets for those ships that had 
become least economical to run, and 
when the final list emerged it showed 
names that ranged from Empire Defiance 
to Agios Spyridon. There were eighteen 
British, three Greek, two Norwegian, 
one Dutch, one Belgian, one Yugoslav, 
and one Polish on that list, and for the 
American Gooseberries twenty-two U.S. 
and Panamanian ships. Four obsolete 
warships completed the list: the 
Centurion, a battleship built in 1911 
and for years used as target ship by 
the Royal Navy; the Courbet, a Free 
French battleship of the same year 
and no longer capable of steaming ; 
the Sumatra, a Dutch cruiser built in 
1920; and the Durban, a ‘D’ class 
cruiser built in 1919. It was to the 
Durban that we, the occupants of Room 
402, transferred our slender baggage 
weeks later. We travelled light. 


the only place upon which men were 
allowed to land. Army gunners in the 
merchant ships watched such displays 
of nautical jollity in mild surprise. 
Their expressions seemed to say: 
** Well, well, what extraordinary people 
these are.’”” When the parties returned 
from the island there were bluebells, 
primroses, and rhododendron blooms 
in the Durban’s wardroom. 

In the afternoon the convoy confer- 
ence was held in the wardroom of the 
Sumatra, and it was as well that her 
Dutch designers believed in spacious- 
ness, for one hundred and twenty men 
were there. The usual convoy routes 
and instructions were passed round, 
and to each master one sealed envelope 
marked, ‘Package A.’ The Naval 
Officer in Charge of the port gave his 
routine instructions with slow care, 
while master mariners sat like patient 
children listening to things that were 
etched deep in their minds by the 
realities of war. But such care was 
necessary ; for there were American 
and other Allied masters among them 
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LAST PORT OF CALL. 


BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. E. TAYLOR, R.N.R. 


My new appointment announced 
itself in an aura of secrecy that was 
to pervade the weeks to come with a 
tyrannical control of every thought 
and word, «until it ended in sudden 
explosion after the tidal wave of 
invasion had broken along the beaches 
of Normandy. ‘Two envelopes sur- 
rounded the paper that gave details 
of the appointment, and the inner 
of these was boldly marked with the 
words, MOST SECRET. Such wording 
argued an unusual secrecy that was only 
partly allayed by the wording: ‘“‘ For 
duty on the staff of the Allied Naval 
Commander Expeditionary Force.”” An 
Expeditionary Force could be formed 
for one purpose only in that spring of 
1944, and that was the only certainty. 

Nor did enlightenment come quickly 
when I arrived at the London head- 
quarters to which I had been directed. 
A young Paymaster Lieutenant recog- 
nised at first glance the purpose of the 
slip of paper that was authority for 
my presence in the building. ‘‘ Ah! 
yes,” he said. ‘“ You’re S.0. Corncob 
—S.N.O. Corncob is expecting you in 
Room 402.” Clearly such words had 
become so much a part of his daily 
language that it did not occur to him 
that only the end of his message con- 
veyed any meaning. With the air of 


I. 


one thankful to leave the pile of 


dockets on his desk, he offered to 
show me the way, and rushed along 
corridors as if driven by an urgency 
beyond his control, with myself in the 
swirl of his wake and side-stepping 
quickly to avoid others who seemed 
driven by a similar urgency. “ This is 
a madhouse ’—the words were flung 
at me from over his shoulder. ‘“‘ People 
rush in and out of rooms with 
papers... .” I made a quick move 
to keep up with him, narrowly avoided 
a collision, caught the tail-end of his 


words: “... only Lunatic Asylum 
run by its’ inmates,” and found that 
we had arrived at Room 402. 

The room was empty, and my guide 
seemed nonplussed as though his 
mind, having accustomed itself in 
recent months to think in terms of set 
plans only, was incapable of dealing 
with this anticlimax. “I think you'd 
better stay here. Captain Hill will be 
along in a minute,”’ he said, and showed 
signs of escaping. 

“ This job,” I said quickly. “‘ What 
is it?” 

** What, Corncobs ?”’ His mind had 
already returned to the pile of dockets 
waiting on his desk. ‘Oh, they're 
block-ships,” and in that fashion I 
heard for the first time the word that 
was to dominate my life in the days to 
come. 

But enlightenment came quickly 
that afternoon at a meeting held to 
discuss the wording of the written 
orders for the assault on Normandy 
and the invasion of Europe. Captain 
Hill, Senior Naval Officer Corncobs, 
had sketched an outline of the project 
for me swiftly and lightly ; but it was 
the words of the orders, read in an 
unemotional voice showing that for 
the reader those words had long ago 
ceased to proclaim their drama, that 
gave full meaning. They talked among 
other things of Mulberries, Goose- 
berries, Phoenix, Whale, Bombardon, 
Spud Pier-heads, and Baker Dolphins. 
Without a key such code names were 
meaningless ; but, quite clearly, there 
emerged the knowledge of a project 
that could only have been the con- 
ception of the boldest imagination. 
It confounded all the dogma of the 
text-books. Off the coast of Nor- 
mandy in the midst of invasion it was 
proposed to build harbours in eighteen 
days, and among the words used to 
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describe that project I knew that these 
concerned me closely :— 


‘““A Gooseberry is a shelter pro- 
vided by sinking a line of about 
twelve block-ships in two and a half 
fathoms or less. It serves two pur- 
poses: to provide a sheltered beach 
for landing-craft in the event of 
strong onshore winds, and to provide 
a refuge for ferry service and other 
small craft in rough weather. There 
will be five Gooseberries: number 
one off Varreville, number two off 
St Laurent, number three off Arro- 
manches, number four off Cour- 
seulles, number five off Ouistreham. 

“They will be formed from about 
sixty block-ships, mainly merchant 
vessels, which will steam to the 
Gooseberry sites.” 


Already the Ministry of War Trans- 
port and the United States War Shipping 
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Administration had been busy combing 
their fleets for those ships that had 
become least economical to run, and 
when the final list emerged it showed 
names that ranged from Empire Defiance 
to Agios Spyridon. There were eighteen 
British, three Greek, two Norwegian, 
one Dutch, one Belgian, one Yugoslav, 
and one Polish on that list, and for the 
American Gooseberries twenty-two U.S. 
and Panamanian ships. Four obsolete 
warships completed the list: the 
Centurion, a battleship built in 1911 
and for years used as target ship by 
the Royal Navy; the Courbet, a Free 
French battleship of the same year 
and no longer capable of steaming ; 
the Sumatra, a Dutch cruiser built in 
1920; and the Durban, a ‘D’ class 
cruiser built in 1919. It was to the 
Durban that we, the occupants of Room 
402, transferred our slender baggage 
weeks later. We travelled light. 


II. 


On D—7 the block-ships were 
ready at Oban. One by one they had 
crept into Loch Linnhe from seaward 
wearing a forlorn and naked look that 
no ship should wear. I had attended 
the preparations that had reduced 
them to such state, watched holes cut 
in watertight bulkheads, scuttling 
charges fitted, winches, derricks, and 
fittings removed; and fought some- 
times for the provision of even the 
barest necessities of navigation and 
life-saving ; for when it was known 
that those ships were expendable it 
seemed that the word had been passed 
to spend no money. These prepara- 
tions were the only certainties for the 
men that were to sail ; for you cannot 
hide from a man that his ship is being 
prepared for her last passage. They 
knew no more, those volunteer mer- 
chant seamen who manned them. 

A regatta atmosphere hung around 
the waiting ships on that day, and 
mounting excitement found vent in 
pulling races, swimming, and recrea- 
tion parties on to an island that was 


the only place upon which men were 
allowed to land. Army gunners in the 
merchant ships watched such displays 
of nautical jollity in mild surprise. 
Their expressions seemed to say: 
** Well, well, what extraordinary people 
these are.’”” When the parties returned 
from the island there were bluebells, 
primroses, and rhododendron blooms 
in the Durban’s wardroom. 

In the afternoon the convoy confer- 
ence was held in the wardroom of the 
Sumatra, and it was as well that her 
Dutch designers believed in spacious- 
ness, for one hundred and twenty men 
were there. The usual convoy routes 
and instructions were passed round, 
and to each master one sealed envelope 
marked, ‘Package A.’ The Naval 
Officer in Charge of the port gave his 
routine instructions with slow care, 
while master mariners sat like patient 
children listening to things that were 
etched deep in their minds by the 
realities of war. But such care was 
necessary ; for there were American 
and other Allied masters among them 
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with little experience of our coastal 
convoy methods. 

After the convoy papers were ex- 
plained the captain rose. He spoke 
briefly, making these points: the ships 
would sail as an ordinary convoy ; 
they would proceed to a waiting 
position; the sealed packages con- 
tained vitally secret information and 
were to be locked away until receipt 
of signal, ‘Open package A,’ and 
when opened the masters who read 
them would know just what they 
had to do. He regretted that he 
could tell them no more, and con- 
cluded with, “I thought you would 
like to be told that when the Planning 
Staff submitted their plans for the 
invasion of Europe they said this of 
the operation in which you are about 
to take part, ‘ This project is so vital 
that it might be described as the crux 
of the whole operation.’ ”’ 

Behind me the master of an Allied 
ship drew in his breath sharply. But 
for that involuntary action the an- 
nouncement was received in silence and 
accepted in the same manner as that 
of, “The convoy will weigh anchor in 
succession at 0700.” Had they not for 
nearly five years carried out duties 
that were the crux of the whole war ? 
Without them there would have been 
no chance of victory at all. 


At 0700 the next morning the 
commodore of the convoy, flying his 
flag in the Alynbank, hoisted the signal 
to weigh anchor. The day was fine 


and clear. For two hours the ships 


moved out, forming two columns as 
the Alynbank dwindled in the distance. 
Three groups formed the whole. 
Twenty-two British and Allied ships 
in front, sixteen American in the 
centre, and the remainder under the 
Sumatra in the rear. Astern of each 


group three tugs took station like 


small children in the wake of their 
mothers. The Durban hovered off 
Oban until all were on the move, 
then we turned and ran down the line 
to take station ahead. Throughout 
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the ship there was a strange atmo. 
sphere of holiday. At last we had 
started, and, though few knew it 
then, this was the beginning of the 
invasion of Europe. 

The speed of a convoy is the speed 
of the slowest ship. This is a fact so 
self-evident as hardly to bear repeti- 
tion, but in that convoy it was a very 
potent one. Many of the ships had 
come from breakers’ yards and lay-up 
berths. I was certain that one in 
particular would be our béte noire. She 
had been pulled from the scrap-heap, 
fire had gutted her amidships, and one 
boiler had been removed. But her 
young chief engineer had promised 
final arrival with a confidence hard 
to share. He seemed to relish even 
the difficulties of his task. 

“Speed five knots,” and ‘“ Keep 
closed up,”’ said flags on the Alynbank. 
The slow crawl south was on. 

“To my mind a large convoy is as 
noble and poetical a prospect as all 
that inanimate nature can produce,” 
said Byron, knowing nothing of old and 
battered iron ships as unlovely of line 
and devoid of grace as bricks. Yet he 
would have said it of that convoy had 
he seen it and known its purpose. Bluff- 
bowed, hog-backed, thin -funnelled, 
lacking graceful sheer or rake of mast 
and stem, the ships lumbered slowly 
forward with a dignity all their own. 

The night brought rain falling 
steadily on the ships, which crawled 
towards a dawn that, arriving, turned 
the rain to a fine Scots mist. Visibility 
closed to a woolly blanket ahead and 
four ships astern that wavered hazily. 
Evening came and haze departed. A 
count revealed all present, but dark- 
ness brought trouble. The Dover Hill 
and the Empire Tamar stopped and 
turned athwart the course line. Tugs 
stood by, then were not wanted ; but 
in the morning the Empire Defiance 
reported condenser trouble, and was 
taken in tow by the tug Empire Winnie. 
First reports said that the trouble 
could not be remedied, but that 
seemed a small matter; for soon the 
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great bulk of the Empire Defiance 
astern of the tiny Winnie rapidly over- 
hauled the convoy. “Speed seven 
knots,” proudly reported the Winnie, 
and was forced to slow down. But no 
chief engineer can sit down tamely when 
his ship is being towed. Seven hours 
of work in the engine-room and the 
indignity of the tow-line was over. 

In the evening a subdued light 
reported the Innerton stopped. She 
lay in the gathering darkness astern, 
suddenly forlorn, till comforted by 
the purposeful bustle of the Empire 
Rupert ready with tow-line. Darkness 
closed round them, and the rest of 
the night was just a hope that all was 
well—a hope that was fulfilled as 
morning showed the Innerton steaming 
into position. 

The Bristol Channel drew near 
with the twelve hours we had allowed 
for bad weather still in hand, and there 
we killed time by pushing right up 
the channel and down again. . 

Then from the north came Might, 
drawing over the horizon purposefully. 

Ahead were destroyers screening, 
then the Augusta and Tuscaloosa, 
American cruisers; the Arkansas, 
American battleship, heavy with top 
hamper; the Montcalm and Georges 
Leygues, French cruisers, slim and 
low of line; destroyers on either side 
and astern. A gap, then, preceded 
by fleet sweepers, the Mauritius, 
Aurora, Danae, Frobisher, and Dragon ; 
six fleet destroyers, then the Ramillies 
and Warspite. The two battleships 
followed ponderously in the wake of 
the cruisers. Excitement rose with 
their coming, and ebbed a little with 
their passing, for the wind was freshen- 
ing. Across the sky clouds began to 
race as if hurrying to announce the 
end of fine weather. That movement 
seemed the negation of all our hopes. 
It could not be. The mind just sheered 
away from the implications of delay ; 
for those that knew the orders knew 
also that only one delay of twenty- 
four hours was possible. After that, 
& vast gap of days meaning reaction, 
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frustration, a weariness of waiting, 
frantic reversal of the great wheel that 
had been set in motion—perhaps chaos. 
Hopefully we held on towards Land’s 
End. At intervals in the night a light 
flickered discreetly from the Alynbank 
announcing a change in course. 

In the morning Land’s End was a 
busy scene. Back on a reverse course 
came the fleet of yesterday, meeting 
us on the turn, then altering course 
to pass inshore of our lumbering pro- 
gress. A signal flying in the flagship 
told us that invasion had been post- 
poned twenty-four hours. The fresh 
wind and rising sea mocked all our 
hopes. Exact timing became no longer 
a matter of great concern. ‘“ Speed 
six knots,” hoisted the Alynbank. 

The day passed in an anxious 
watching of weather. Six destroyers 
patrolled to the southward, and over- 
head four Hurricanes kept constant 
circling watch. With the night the 
planes were gone, but the destroyers 
remained. Once or twice down to the 
southward, where lay whatever threat 
there might be, coloured tracer ran 
into the sky, curved over, and died. 

Anchorage was in Poole Bay, and 
when we reached it we waited only for 
confirmation that D-day was indeed on 
the morrow, and, receiving it, hoisted 
the signal, ‘Open Package A.’ One by 
one the signal was repeated down the 
line, the flags flying straight out in 
the fresh breeze, and the waiting ships 
learned what was required of them. 

Out there, where the wind still 
whipped the wave-tops to spume, the 
little minesweepers were setting about 
their business. To venture there was 
a bold stroke for such small ships that 
seemed to indicate a faith not to be 
denied. Instructions for sweeping 
were explicit, and called for an exacti- 
tude of navigation that could have no 
reliance on faith alone. Initial channels 
for the assault craft would be only 
two cables wide. There would be no 
room for straying there; and though 
the orders promised clear marking of 
those channels it was hard to accept 
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such faith in the fulfilment of written 
instruction. Close to us a convoy of 
coasters lay at anchor. The orders 
said that they would weigh that 
evening, and when in fact they did 
so, it seemed clear proof that the 
orders did not lie. Yet it was hard to 
believe. There was too much of 


unreality about that evening in spite 
of the lines of assault craft pouring 
from the Solent. The wind still blew 
and the sea held a threat for small open 
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landing-craft, and among the prayers 
of that evening there must have been 
many for the efficacy of the sea-sick 
pills provided for just such a night. 
Before nightfall the Centurion 
appeared from seaward, arriving only 
just in time for this her last passsage, 
She sat low in the water as if ready 
to sink, wearing a stripped and naked 
look. She flashed some facetious 
signal, then dropped anchor among us. 
The Corncob convoy was complete. 


Il. 


There was no sign of calm as we 
weighed anchor the following morning. 
All night the bombers had passed 
overhead with their heavy drone, and 
now along that shore the guns of the 
bombarding force would be about 
their business. The radio had given 
brief announcement of invasion, and 
we knew no more than that. Overhead 
our fighter planes passed continually, 
and their constant coming and going 
soon produced an indifference to the 
happenings of the air. There could be 
no place for an enemy in a sky so filled. 

Exact timing now became as impor- 
tant as exact navigation, and for a 
five-knot convoy in the full force of 
spring tides both were full of diffi- 
culties. Approach routes led to Z 
buoy, round which all traffic passed to 
reach one of five swept channels that, 
like the outstretched fingers of a 
hand, pointed south to Normandy. 
The tide was with us, and carried the 
convoy forward with too much haste. 
Speed was reduced until ships could 
hardly steer ; but still progress was too 
fast. More time was wasted on zigzags ; 
for the buoy must not be rounded 
before midnight, or a careful synchron- 
isation would be badly upset. From 
east, west, and north the traffic con- 
verged on the five-mile circle of 
swept water that surrounded Z buoy 
—inevitable that that area should be 
named Piccadilly Circus. 

When darkness came the sea was 
filled with silent ships till no room 


was left, creeping darkly, secretly, 
towards each navigational mark that 
pointed the way. But those marks 
were missing. The night was dark 
with ignorance and a silent jostling 
of ships that thought, or hoped, that 
the correct. channel lay ahead. To 
starboard a convoy of landing ships 
crowded us to the eastward in passing. 
Their channel, said the orders, lay to 
the westward. They seemed to think 
otherwise. But who was right? Con- 
tinually the tide pushed us to the 
eastward till in the end the course 
indicated by Alynbank showed an 
allowance of thirty-five degrees for 
leeway. Where could there be exact 
navigation under such conditions, and 
with no light to guide? Twice the 
flutter of a flag on a dan-buoy was 
sighted close alongside. Sweepers 
then had passed that way, but which 
channel was it ? Somewhere a bene- 
ficence looked over us, for on shore 
our crab-like progress was plotted by 
instruments that told everything of 
our progress. That was the only 
exactitude that night and told the 
watchers on shore that we had lost 
the channel. The plot said that there 
were mines where we passed, as indeed 
there were, for in the morning six 
Sweepers passing on opposite course 
put up several mines in succession. 

At Z buoy the convoy had split 
into groups that sailed down the 
channels leading to the areas where 
they were to be sunk, The night had 
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been full of the sound of planes, and 
in the morning that sound was re- 
doubled. The morning to the weather- 
wise was not a good one. The seas 
were still too rough for small craft. 
Twice in the night we narrowly missed 
collision with those that had broken 
down and been abandoned. 

The strip of land that, during 
months of planning, was known only 
as the Far Shore drew near. A vast 
fleet lay off. Impossible that all 
those ships could have crossed in one 
day. Yet there they were, for the 
most part peacefully at anchor. Over 
to the west, off the American sector, 
a large troop-ship was ablaze; ahead 
the tips and bows of a destroyer 
showed above the surface. There was 
no other sign of war, and the inter- 
mittent crash of bombardment from 
the big ships was its only sound. 

Around us something was happening 
which for weeks I had thought impos- 
sible. Everything was moving accord- 
ing to the orders. Down those five 
lanes of swept waters convoys of 
landing-craft, coasters, motor trans- 
port ships, troop-ships, and equipment 
were arriving exactly as planned. 

Whatever fighting there was on 
shore had rolled over the crest of the 
land into the country beyond. Oppo- 
site our position a dusty haze hung 
continually over a line of black dots 
that snaked over a rise and out of 
sight. There was no break in the line 
that, beginning on the beach, streamed 
steadily inland. But was that Arro- 
manches or Port-en-Bassin to the right 
of the beach ? The Alynbank seemed 
in no doubt. She turned west and 
sailed on with complete confidence, 
the single line of her charges following 
with blind faith. ‘‘ Have contacted 
surveyor,” she flashed, and as that, 
too, was in the orders all was well. 

If those orders were to be carried 
out exactly the Alynbank had only 
two more hours of life. But there was 
something missing. At some time 
during the night two tugs had gone 
astray. Ahead of them must have 
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been ships that they thought were of 
their group, and it is small wonder 
that there was error in the confusion 
of that night. We went in search, 
and found the tugs nearly five miles 
away, like two small children lost 
among @ multitude of strangers, waiting 
for someone to tell them where to go 
next. We told them, and steamed 
eastward to see if the ships of Goose- 
berries Four and Five had arrived, 
They were all there. Down that end 
the army on shore was having trouble, 
and had asked for support from the 
sea. The Nelson, Mauritius, Danae, 
and Dragon were giving it. The Nelson 
was only using her secondary arma- 
ment, for the range did not call for 
anything greater. 

That was the only sound of war: 
the regulated crack of six-inch guns. 
Then four heavy planes flew over the 
extreme eastern edge of the assault area. 
Dark puffs of A.A. fire greeted them ; 
then white dots fell from the under- 
bellies, blossomed, and drifted down. 

We assured ourselves that all the 
block-ships had arrived, then turned 
back and away to the north to meet 
the Sumatra, which, with the twenty 
ships that it was planned to sink on 
D + 3, had left Poole Bay twenty-four 
hours after we did. Behind us the 
‘ Planters ’ at each Gooseberry, whose 
duty it was to position and sink the 
ships, were setting about their business. 


We met the Sumaira and her convoy 
as the light was fading. She reported 
all present and complained that no 
buoys had been sighted. We passed 
on the cold comfort that so it would 
be throughout the night. The weather 
had been such on the initial passage 
that buoys designed to be dropped over 
the sterns of specially constructed 
ships had capsized and sunk. Now 
there were even fewer than on the 
night before, for in the darkness many 
had been caught up and sunk. But the 
sweepers had been busy since then, and 
there was a greater margin of safety. 

Darkness shut down on the same 
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silent secretiveness of the night before, 
the same hustling and jostling of 
crowded ships. The wind had eased 
and the sea settled to a more gentle 
mood, but there were already signs 
that this was only a passing one. The 
night became a slow dragging out of 
time that stretched towards a dawn 
reluctant to arrive. Experience is 
only relative, and our one night of 
groping made us old with experience 
by comparison. We knew the meaning 
of certain of the few signs to be found, 
and took guide. This time there was 
something to sustain us, for our worst 
fears had proved without foundation. 

At daylight I had work to do in 
the Diesel launch, and left the Durban 
off Arromanches. Ahead was a familiar 
hull, and as we ran down her side an 
ancient anchor suddenly launched itself 
into the water. Our béte noire had 
arrived, and on her upper deck her 
young chief engineer waved a hand 
and executed a few steps in mock 
jollification. She’d done it—all the 
way under her own power! There 
should be an endorsement on _ his 
certificate for such an achievement. 
I raised an arm in mock Nazi salute, 
and he replied with a ruder sign. 


At Gooseberry Three, which was to 
form an initial section of the British 
‘Mulberry,’ something had happened 
that was not in the orders. The 
Alynbank lay with water washing 
over her stern, which was in deeper 
water than the bow, and she was badly 
out of position. Anxious to keep to 
the carefully calculated time-table, 
the Planter had started to place her 
without the two large tugs that had 
gone astray in the night. Two small 
tugs were used, and when she was 
positioned and the charges fired, the 
need for powerful tugs was quickly 
demonstrated. She sank slowly, listed 
heavily, and, caught by the turning 
tide, slewed out of position as if resist- 
ing to the last. Now the Saltersgate 
was being placed. 

There was to be no rushing of the 
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job this time, and she was placed with 
deliberate care till at last the order 
to abandon ship was given. Bundles 
were thrown to a waiting tug, and the 
figures that scrambled after them 
seemed almost indecent in their haste 
to leave the doomed ship. Her bow 
was fast to the Alynbank and two small 
tugs held her stern. One lone figure 
waited impassively on the poop until he 
raised a hand in acknowledgment when 
the call, “Stand by aft!” reached him. 
Then the poop was empty. The man 
disappeared through an open doorway, 
actuated by the one word, “‘ Fire!” 

We waited. The ship waited, and 
the world dwindled to that one old 
ship waiting for the final explosion. 
And nothing happened, till suddenly 
a figure erupted on to the poop and 
ran forward. ‘ Misfire,” said someone, 
and the running figure was swallowed 
by the midship house. Up there was 
the secondary firing position. I knew 
just where it was: in a little box to the 
right of the doorway in the officers’ 
bathroom. That won’t misfire, I told 
myself, and confirmation came. in 
sudden explosion. Although we waited 
for it, that explosion exceeded expec- 
tation. The ship appeared to start 
violently, then disappeared behind 4 
fog of dust thrown up from the ballast. 
Only the topmasts showing through 
the haze proved that a ship was still 
there. When the dust settled the 
ship was already lower in the water. 
She heeled slightly to port and stayed 
there, sinking slowly. Then the port 
bilge took the bottom, and she returned 
gently to the upright as she settled 
to an even keel. Never again would 
the Saltersgate be seen in Penang or 
Rio. Her time had come and she lay 
at peace, no longer responsive to the 
ponderous thrust of her slow-turning 
screw, and the heavy swing of the 
great rudder upon its pintles. 

Already the flags 331 were flying, 
and in response the ship displaying 
that number was heaving in her cable. 

We turned eastward, for I had 
business at Gooseberry Four, and 
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steamed along the edge of the anchor- 
age through the fringe of small craft 
and those that attended to their 
needs. The second ship had just been 
sunk, and there were still signs of her 
dying. We ran alongside where the 
water lapped at an upper deck, and 
stepped straight aboard. In the galley, 
food simmered for the mid-day meal 
that was never eaten. That galley 
looked strangely deserted; for who 
sees an empty galley when the food 
is ready for serving? and when I 
lifted a pot lid to examine the con- 
tents there was a guilty feeling of 
trespass. But authority had departed, 
as was to be clearly seen in the mid- 
ships house. There was a crash of 
timber, and a khaki-clad figure scuttled 
down the port alleyway as I entered 
there. The saloon was wrecked -wan- 
tonly, and on the deck half a dozen 
counterpanes, torn from a cupboard, 
were strewn. I felt sudden anger at 
those who had despoiled her. It was 
like robbing a body that is not yet cold. 

In the engine-room water was lapping 
round the tops of the great cylinders in 
the gloom below. It was full of sound, 
not great sound, but the tiny sounds 
of unseen movement in the water: 
faint gurgles and bubblings, last dying 
murmurs where for years there had 
been the steady thud, thud, thud of 
massive machinery. There was the 
funeral atmosphere of a vault beneath 
the blacked-out arch of the skylight, 
and the sunlight outside was blinding 
by comparison. 

That morning was almost a morning 
for picnic, but clouds were forming 
overhead as we moved east again, and 
just then we had no love for cloud. 
If too thick and too low, we should 
be robbed of the advantage of air 
superiority. Everywhere were ‘DUKWS,’ 
as much at home at’ sea as on land. 
They were discharging the coasters, 
taking their cargoes whether they were 
afloat or sitting upright on the sand 
of a dried-out beach. We passed one 
coaster with her captain leaning over 
the wing of his bridge presenting a 
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vast and cheerful countenance that 
reflected a schoolboy relish in the 
unorthodoxy that had been brought 
into his life. This was no way for a 
master to treat his ship: to take her 
inshore where she would be stranded 
by the falling tide. But he need not 
worry; everything had official sanctions 
Nothing was usual; were they not 
deliberately sinking ships over there ? 

They were. Gooseberry Five was 
taking shape. Four ships had been 
planted, and craft were already shel- 
tering on the landward side. From 
the very beginning of the invasion 
there had been a cry for the shelter 
of the block-ships. Initial unsettled 
weather had raised a fear of worse, 
and if it came hundreds of small craft 
would be wrecked. 

The Durban lay at anchor close to 
the Sumatra, and the captain only 
waited for my report before turning 
in. He accepted it with a set smile of 
welcome, as though his facial muscles, 
once having achieved that smile, were 
unable to relax. His manner was a 
little absent, for his mind must have 
been fogged with weariness. Sixty 
hours on the bridge without a break 
had passed since his last sleep. Why ? 
asked some of those to whom I related 
the fact, but they were landsmen know- 
ing nothing of the prize and penalty of 
command. ‘“ Was there no one he could 
rely on to relieve him ?” they asked. 
It is not so easy as that. There was 
a section in the orders headed simply, 
‘Command,’ and beneath, ‘S.N.O. 
Corncob is responsible to Commanders- 
in-Chief, Home Commands, and Task 
Force Commanders for the detailed 
arrangement for block-ships and 
attached tugs, and for their passage 
to the Gooseberry sites.’ 

There it was: ‘S.N.O. Corncob is 
responsible ’”—a statement as unequi- 
vocal as the Ten Commandments. 

“We are not going to be planted 
until tomorrow,” he said, and gazed 
absently at the deck. Then, “ Call 
me if I’m wanted,” he said automatic- 
ally, and I was dismissed. 
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That end of the assault area was 
not without incident, for it was 
nearest to the enemy. ‘There, bom- 
bardment was constant, and in reply 
plumes of water began to shoot up 
among the shipping. On shore a great 
volume of smoke rose to the sky, going 
up and up, mushrooming at the top, 
orange flame at the base. An enemy 
shell had found a newly landed 
ammunition dump. Exploding bullets 
traced fantastic patterns on the back- 
cloth of smoke. 

Then a tiny fragment of sound 
began in the clouds. The sound of 
bombardment ceased and red flags 
fluttered among the ships. There was 
@ waiting silence ; then from the base 
of a cloud a monoplane hurtled across 
a few yards of open space, let go a 
bomb, and was gone. The Luftwaffe 


had arrived. There was a swelling 
of that sound, and other planes, with 
no greater thought of daring than 
their leader, appeared briefly. From 
the anchored ships came a delighted 
clamour of guns, as every A.A. gun 


was fired. Here at last was an enemy 
to shoot at. 

Out of the crowded shipping an 
M.L. drew near, and her young C.O. 
asked for Captain Hill. His concern 
was for the Courbet, the French battle- 
ship that had had to be towed over. 
““She’s been out there all morning,” 
he said, “right outside everything, 
and says that she was told that she 
would be met at the end of the channel 
and come under the orders of Captain 
Hill. I’ve been told to tell you that 
she must be brought closer in, where 
she will be safer for the night.” 

The captain could not be disturbed 
after only two hours’ sleep, but here 
was something that was not in the 
orders and had to be settled. I jumped 
aboard the M.L., and we headed sea- 
ward to where the great bulk of the 
Courbet lay with her two attendant 
tugs. Her captain greeted me with 
grave courtesy in the faded elegance 
of a great wardroom, and listened to 
my apologies for his morning of 
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anxiety. We knew no reason for 
orders that left him stranded at the 
end of a channel butting on to a vast 
concourse of ships, with no knowledge 
of the next step forward. His ship 
was a dead hulk, and the tugs that 
towed her, though two of the world’s 
finest, were not built for manceuvre, 
He had a tall and commanding presence 
that Frenchman, and nodded in im. 
mediate understanding when I spoke 
of the captain’s inability to see him. 
He waved it aside.. “To you, his 
representative, I now report,” he 
said. ‘‘ What is it that I have to do?” 

On the next day, I told him, the 
Courbet would touch French soil, 
She would be sunk when the tide was 
full and slack. He nodded. “ That 
will be a fine end for this old ship,” 
he said. “It is magnificent. Now 
what is it we must do?” 

I told him that the ship must be 
taken closer inshore for the night. 
Where he was, there would be no 
protection. He sent for the com- 
mander, and there appeared a little 
man with ripe, red face and a set 
smile of geniality. He listened to the 
orders to shorten cable and prepare 
to get under way, with unchanged 
expression. He smiled at me, at his 
captain, at the bulkhead, and at the 
sea outside; then left, having said 
hardly a word. 

“And now,” said the French cap- 
tain, “I have a request to make for 
you to take to your captain—I must 
go ashore and gather a handful of 
French soil. I wish this to send to 
Mr Churchill. You will understand 
what this means to a Frenchman.” 

I knew a great discomfort and 
embarrassment. The orders were 
specific on the point. No officer or 
man from the block-ships was to be 
allowed to land. It was definite, but 
the plain sincerity of his words made 
it difficult to speak of orders that 
refused. He listened patiently. “I 
must do this,” he said finally, and I 
could only promise to convey his 
request to the captain. 
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“You will have a drink ?”’ he said; 
and we drank to France. 

“T was captain of the Courbet in 
1940, and sailed along this coast 
shelling the Germans as they advanced,” 
he told me. “‘ It was to try to stop the 
advance to Cherbourg.” He shrugged 
his shoulders as if at memory of the 
pain and futility of those days. “‘ Then 
I took her to Portsmouth,” he added. 
“That is why I volunteered for this. 
I bring her back where she fought for 
the last time. It is a very fine thing 
for the Courbet.” 

Then the little red-faced com- 
mander, still smiling, announced that 
the cable was shortened in, and we 
mounted to the forebridge. It was 
like a walk through a deserted city. 
The great battleship was dead; only 
a few men inhabited the upper crust. 
And getting under way was a ponderous 
business filled with nervousness. I 
had never moved anything so vast ; 
certainly nothing so dead. Down tide 
a number of minesweepers were at 
anchor, and before the great, slow- 
moving tug forward could hold her in 
check, the Courbet’s stern nearly rolled 
one over. Only by veering cable 
rapidly did the minesweeper save 
herself. But once stemming the tide 
the ship seemed under control. Like 
a ponderous leviathan she was moved 
forward with slow caution till a safer 
anchorage was reached. 

“Tomorrow at ten o’clock,” I told 
the captain, “‘two more tugs will be 
here to assist you to the sinking 
position.” 


The night was a constant rattle of 
guns that fired blindly towards a 
sound. Enemy planes could be heard 
in the clouds overhead, but none was 
sighted. Nor did they, when morning 
came, appear to have had any success. 
I slept between the crescendos of firing 
that penetrated to senses clogged by 
weariness and half-finished sleep, and 
in that sleep there were dreams with 
a nightmare quality in which all the 
written orders shouted their authority 
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in vain. Then it was morning, and 
the steward brought tea with the 
casualness of habitual practice, though 
this was the Durban’s last day. When 
I went on deck they were bringing up 
all unconsumed stores. 

And the day was quiet. I set off in 
the launch to clear a way for the 
Courbet through the anchored shipping. 
A hospital ship lay in the direct path, 
and her captain gave instant recog- 
nition to my argument. Anything in 
the path of that great hulk would’ be 
in danger. In ten minutes, he said, he 
would shift berth. 

In the after well-deck they were 
taking casualties on board. On one 
stretcher was a girl, her dark hair 
tumbled around her as she moved a 
restless head. Alongside, a soldier 
with arm in sling and tattered uniform 
told her story to all. His eyes were 
bloodshot, and he talked continually 
as though he must speak of this thing. 
He was one of the first airborne troops 
to be dropped, and the girl had found 
him, fed him, guided him, and sheltered 
him at night in the farm where she 
lived with her mother. In the early 
morning a shell from one of our 
bombarding ships arrived among them. 
** It was one of ours,” he kept repeating 
as though it was a matter for un- 
belief. “It was one of ours, and it 
tore her arm off—the old girl was 
killed—and it tore her arm off.” As 
they took her away he walked by the 
side of the stretcher repeating, “ It 
was one of ours—It was one of ours.” 

Farther out the Courbet was prepar- 
ing for the last phase. She began to 
move in, and there was a great dignity 
about the ponderous advance of that 
old battleship. High up, from the 
topmost point, a gigantic flag of the 
Free French flaunted its colours. At 
the stern a huge tricolour flew. Almost 
as though they had been stung to 
action by the proud flaunting of that 
flag under their noses, the enemy 
began to shell the area. 

The Courbet came on. Around her 
dozens of ships busied themselves 
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with the purpose that had brought 
them there, yet the progress of the 
old battleship seemed to dwarf all 
other activities into insignificance. 
And that last passage seemed too easy 
of accomplishment. Without hitch 
or apparent difficulty the Courbet 
came right in, was turned with slow 
dignity and pushed into position, her 
bow resting on that of another ship 
already sunk. She just stayed still, 
as if conscious that this was the end, 
and compliant in the matter. The 
explosion was sudden—a dull thud and 
brief tremor, then a quick settling of 
the three feet that separated her keel 
from the bottom. The Courbet was 
home. 

Then the Sumatra got under way. 
For the Dutchmen on board it was a 
moment of sadness. The Sumatra 
was one of their largest ships, and 
when they had first heard that their 
ship was required for a ‘ forthcoming 
operation’ they had known a great 
joy. An end to eternal lay-up was in 
sight. The clause stating that the 


Sumatra was to ‘be regarded as ex- 


pendable ’ gave no real clue. No one 
thought of a deliberate sinking. Even 
at the last it had not been possible 
for them to keep their ship to them- 
selves. The manning situation had 
decided that. A few officers and key 
ratings alone remained, and strangers, 
who knew little of their close ties of 
national association, controlled their 
ship. 

She steamed into position and 
dropped anchor. The purpose of her 
captain was to fall back with the tide, 
but he learnt, as seamen are for ever 
learning, that the sea obeys no dogma 
of text-book or chart. The tide that 
was supposed to ebb from ahead came 
from broad on the bow, perhaps the 
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planted ships had already deflected 
its course, and the Sumatra swung to 
stem it. A great deal of hauling by 
the tugs was needed to bring her into 
position, but she was brought back, 
and, with lines securely holding her to 
the Courbet like a bound prisoner, she 
was held for the final act. There was 
a delay to allow her boilers to blow 
down ; for they were so large that there 
was fear of an explosion. Then the 
ship’s company gathered in the bows, 
and the charges were fired. 

She settled quickly and firmly, with 
water lapping over her low quarter. 
deck. 

The enemy was not inactive. Shells 
from shore were arriving in that area, 
so that the Durban, steaming round 
from the outer anchorage, was straddled. 
For the captain it was the completion 
of a task. He steamed her close 
alongside the Sumatra, and, warned 
of the tidal behaviour, turned the 
bow well into the tide before letting 
go the anchor. 

In three days I had become familiar 
with the final scenes. The sadness of 
a ship’s passing was no longer capable 
of the early sharpness. But I had 
served in the Durban, and though for 
only a month, that is long enough. 
Even though he resists, a ship draws 
a sailor to her. 

And when the Durban’s life ended 
in a sudden disruption it was a vast 
explosion that for a moment threatened 
collapse of the topmast. The blast 
wert inwards, then sought escape by 
every possible egress. Up through 
vents and gratings rushed the force 
of the explosion, taking all movable 
debris with it. 

In five minutes the Durban was on 
the bottom, and we waited aimlessly 
to be taken away. 
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Looking Ahead 


The Main Line Railways’ post-war 
plans include the introduction of 
the latest scientific improvements 
in new locomotives and in 
re-conditioning existing engines. 
Passenger rolling stock will 
include new designs with bright 


colours, new fabrics, plastics and 


The finest railway service in 
the world will be offered to the 
British public as soon as materials 


and man-power permit. 


GWR - LMS - LNER - SR 
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